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The Solution of Your 
Gift 


Problems 





MATT 





Many and varied, 
unusual and distinct- 
beautiful 
the gift 


articles to be found 





we, and 


useful, are 


in Barker’snumerous | 





store sections. 





Spacious floors, competent 





salespeople; increased facilt- 
ties to make final gift-choos- 
ung satisfactory ; we commend 
to your thoughtful consider- 
ation the advantages and in- 
ducements which await you 
here. 
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Home Furnishers Interior Decorators 


724 South Broadway 
































What more appropriate Christ- 
mas or New Year gift for a 
woman than soft, fluffy, cozy, 
luxurious,fashionable furs! Furs 
are useful, practical, stylish— 
and they add beauty and dis- 
tinction to any costume. 


Give good furs —an_ inferior 
fur will eventually be a disap- 
pointment. Every fur piece 
in our large and comprehensive 
stock has been personally 
selected by our Mr. Colburn. 
When you buy a Colburn Fur 
you deal direct with a reliable, 
long experienced manufactur- 
ing furrier— with an established 
reputation for the utmost in 
fur values. 





FURS 


EXCLUSIVELY 
806 SO.BROADWAY 
Main 7372 F 6699 


We accept 
Liberty Bonds. 


























“MORNING” 
Pittsburgh Salon, 1917 


Hoover Art Studios 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


MAKE YOUR APPOINTMENT 
for CHRIS EMPAS "PICTURES NOW 


PASADENA 
Hote) Marvland 


LOS ANGELES 
6321 Hollywood Blvd. 
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SOCIAL CALENDAR 


Announcements of engagements, 
births, marriages, entertainments, ete., 
for the calendar pages are free of 
charge and should be recetved in the 
office of Tue GrapnHic, suite 515, 424 
South Broadway. Phones, A4482 or 
Broadway 6486, not later than four 
days previous to date of issue. No 
corrections can be guaranteed if they 
are recevved later than that date. Lack 
of space sometimes makes it necessary 
to limit the social announcements to 
the ten days immediately following date 
of issue. 

The public is warned that photo- 
graphers have no authority to arrange 
for sittings, free of charge or other- 
wise, for publication in THe Grapnic, 
unless appointments have been made 
specifically in writing by this office. 

Unsolicited manuscripts and photo- 
graphs will not be returned unless ac- 
companied by stamped and addressed 
envelopes. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


FLEMING—ADKISSON. Miss Ruth 
Henrietta Fleming, daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. Ernest Fleming of South 
Hoover street to Mr. Arthur Preston 
Adkisson of Los Angeles. The wed- 
ding is planned to take place early in 
February. 


PauL—ANDERSON, Miss Florence 
Thornburg Paul, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Samuel J. Paul of Beacon street 
to Mr. Hallam Hans Anderson of Los 
Angeles. No date has been set for the 
wedding. 

Ke__tey—Atcorr. Miss Florence M. 
Kelley, daughter of Mrs. M. S. Fisher 
of Pasadena to Mr. Alfred Earl Alcott. 


AYERS—Rozerts. At the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Reitz of Pasadena, 
Mrs. Clara Ayers of Covina made 
known the betrothal of her daughter, 
Miss Hazel Ayers and Mr. Clarence 
Roberts of Parkersburg, Oregon. The 
marriage will take place on Christmas 
Day. 

Davis—Haicut. Miss Heloise Davis, 
daughter of Rev. W. L. Y. Davis and 
Mrs. Davis to Mr. Raymond Haight, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Haight, all 
of Los Angeles. No date has yet been 
set for the marriage. 


ANDER-ON—Gi.LEsPiIE. Miss Jisther 
C. Anderson of Los Angeles to Mr. 
Raymond Gillespie of Santa Barbara. 
No date has yet been set for the wed- 
ding. 

HartLey—Kirxwoop. Mrs. M. J. 
Hartley of Denver, Colorado, formally 
announces the betrothal of her daugh- 
ter, Miss Maude Hartley, to Mr. 
George Vandeveer Kirkwood of Los 
Angeles. The wedding will take place 
soon after the holidays. Miss Hartley 
is one of the most beautiful women in 
Denver and has many friends in Los 
Angeles, having passed a part of sev- 
eral winters here. 


Rau—Cozens. Mr. and Mrs. John 
C. Rau of North El Molino avenue, 
Pasadena, announce the engagement of 
their daughter, Miss killa Louise Rau 
to Mr. Harold H. Cozens of Encinitas, 
California. Mr. Cozens is at present 
stationed at Camp Lewis and the mar- 
riage will probably take place in the 
near future in Tacoma. 


Burnuam—Davis. Mr. and Mrs. J. 
E. Burnham of Pomona make formal 
announcement of the betrothal of their 
daughter, Miss Anna Young Burnham 
to Mr. L. Melvin Davis of Taft. The 
marriage will take place early in Jan- 
uary. 

Parpe—Brockman. Mrs. John Henry 
Pape formally announces the betrothal 
of her daughter, Miss Myrtle Harrison 
Pape to Mr. Clayton Edward Brock- 
man, son of Mr. and Mrs. Edward P. 
Brockman of Los Angeles. No date 
has yet been set for the wedding. 


Day—Conneti. Miss Eva Day, 


daughter of Mrs. Gertrude Day, of Los 
Angeles, to Corporal Tom Connell, now 


in France. Miss Day with her mother 
formerly lived in Denver and Mr. Con- 
nell is the son of Mr. Thomas Connell, 
a wealthy business man of Evansville, 
Indiana. The date of the wedding is 
uncertain owing to the war. 


OrwoLtp—Brower. Mr. and Mrs. F. 
H. Treloar, aunt and uncle of the 
bride-to-be, make formal announcement 
of the engagement of their niece, Miss 
Ernestine Ofwold and Mr. H. J. 
Brower. The wedding will be cele- 
brated Christmas Day and will be a 
quiet affair. Both the young people 
are graduates of the Los Angeles High 
School. Mr. Brower is connected with 
the Merchants’ National Bank of this 
city. 


WEDDINGS 


CuLVER—LEVITT. December a 
Mrs. Eunice Richardson Culver and 
Mr. Arthur Fayette Levitt. The mar- 
riage was solemnized in the Calvary 
Presbyterian Church in San Francisco. 
The bride was formerly a resident of 
Omaha but with her mother has made 
her home in California for three years. 
Mr. Levitt is a member of the L. A. 
Athletic Club in Los Angeles and also 
well known in Pasadena. Mr. and Mrs. 
Levitt will return to Los Angeles about 
the first of the new year to make their 
home. 


CotTLE—-Gispon. December 7, in San 
Francisco, Miss Catherine Cottle, 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. C. C. Cottle 
of Los Angeles, to Lieutenant William 
Rose Gibbon. Because of war orders 
the young couple hastened their wed- 
ding, foregoing plans for the ceremony 
in the southland city. 


ANDERSON—SLESSINGER. Miss Laura 
Anderson, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
William H. Anderson of Los Angeles, 
to Lieutenant Lee Slessinger. The 
wedding took place in Palo Alto, Tues- 
day, December 4, plans being hastened 
by many months on account of the 
young lieutenant’s orders for service. 


Gorton—Tuomas. In Corning, N. 
Y., December 11, Miss Gretchen Gor- 
ton was married to Lieutenant Dorsey 
Thomas. The young bride was a visi- 
tor in Los Angeles three years ago, the 
house guest for three months of Miss 
Amy Busch. At that time she made a 
host of friends and was _ extensively 
entertained. 


BERNSTEN—COLLER. December 10, 
Miss Jessie Edwards Bernsten, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. B. F. Bernsten of 
Los Angeles was married to Dr. Fred- 
erick Amasa Coller, son of Dr. Gran- 
ville J Coller, also of Los Angeles. 
The ceremony took place at Camp 
Lewis, where the bridegroom is in 
training preparatory to accompanying 
the base hospital unit No. 85 to France 
soon after the first of the year. 


ABRAMS—SIGEL. Sunday, December 
2, Miss Lilliam Abrams, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. M. Abrams of Los An- 
geles and Mr. James M. Sigel of Port- 
land, Oregon. The marriage took place 
at the home of the bride’s parents with 
the Rev. Doctor Meyer officiating. 


Intsh—Ricry. Miss June Rosalind 
Irish, daughter of Mrs. E. Hampton 
Rounthwaite, and Mr. Linden Gordon 
Rigby. The marriage took place at 
the home of the bride’s mother, at La- 
guna Beach. Following a short wed- 
ding trip Mr. and Mrs. Rigby will be 
at home to their friends in Los An- 
geles, where both the young people are 
well known. 


Strait—Emerson. Miss Lila Strait, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs, J. W. Strait 
of Redlands to Lieutenant Orville 
Emerson. The marriage took place at 
Tacoma, Washington, Lieutenant Emer- 
son being stationed at Camp Lewis. 
The bride attended the University of 
California and Lieutenant Emerson 
graduated last year from the same in- 
stitution. Lieutenant Emerson is the 
son of the Rev. F. W. Emerson of On- 
tario, California. 
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EL ENCANTO 


(EL EN-CAN-TO) 


SANTA BARBARA 
CALIFORNIA 
cg boeke most beautifully situated hotel in California. Near the 
Old Mission of Santa Barbara, 500 feet above the sea, on 
the crest of sunny Mission Ridge. Above the fogs. Commands 
a view of sea and mountains. 
El Encanto is entirely new, having all the latest equipment 
and conveniences. Service on the American plan. 
FE] Canto consists of a main building and eight cottages. 
Rooms may be engaged singly or in suites of two to five. 


Reservations of rooms may now be made. 
Rates on application. 
Address: EL ENCANTO 


Mrs. B. B. Chapman, Mer. Santa Barbara, Cal. 
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for Your Christmas 
Giving 


HRISTMAS and furs! And 

if the gift carries with it 
the distinction of being a 
LIEBES fur—here is a truly 
significant answer to the ques- 
tion ‘What to give.” 


Then so comprehensive a col- 
lection of scarfs, coatees, pel- 
erines, capes, coats—permits 
the selection of a gift which 
shall be truly personal. 


HA Ltebes & 60 


ESTABLISHED FURS 


S2 YEARS 
MARYLAND HOTEL SHOPS PASADENA 
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Brverioce—Brunson. Miss _ Phillis 
Beveridge, daughter of Mr. Philo J. 
Beveridge of Hollywood boulevard and 
Mr. Clair Benton Brunson, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. D. B. Brunson of Serrano 
avenue, Los Angeles. The marriage 
took place at the home of the bride’s 
father, Thursday afternoon, December 
11, and was witnessed by the immediate 
family only. Mr. and Mrs. Brunson 
left immediately for Berkeley, where 
they will make their home until Mr. 
Brunson is ordered to France. 


PueEtrs—Woopns. Miss Alice Phelps 
of Oakland and Lieutenant Basil K. 
Woods of Los Angeles. The marriage 
took place in Tacoma, Wash., recently. 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Woods will make 
their home for the present near Ameri- 
can Lake, the bridegroom being sta- 
tioned at Camp Lewis. 


Bropreck—Norenserc. Monday De- 
cember 10, Miss Mary Brodbeck, daugh- 
ter of Dr. and Mrs. Henry W. Brod- 
beck of Buckingham road, Los Angeles 
and Lieutenant Clarence Eugene Nor- 
enberg, with the Rev. Edward J. Locke 
performing the ceremony. Lieutenant 
Norenberg and Mrs. Norenberg left the 
same day for Camp Lee, Petersburg, 
Virginia, where the young officer had 
been ordered to report. 

Kutt—Monyerre. Miss Heten Marie 
Kull, daughter of Mrs. Helen Margaret 
Kull of Maltman avenue, Los Angeles 
and Mr. Orra E. Monnette, president 
of the Citizens’ Trust and Savings 
bank of this city. The marriage ser- 
vice was read at the home of the bride's 
mother, Saturday, December 15, and 
was extremely quiet. Mr. and Mrs. 
Monnette will make their home in Hol- 
lywood. 

Porrer—Repxorr. Miss Clara Porter, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Porter 
of Alhambra and Mr. Worthy Repkopf 
of Holtville. The marriage took place 
December 11. Mr. and Mrs. Repkopf 
will reside in Holtville. 


Parron—Muiirer. Mrs. Sally Ben 
Patton and Mr. R. M. Miller. The mar- 
riage was solemnized at Chicago, Sat- 
urday, December 8. Both are well 
known in Los Angeles and formerly 
lived in Pasadena. 

Braun—Scuvuirz. Miss June Braun, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
W. Braun of Los Angeles and Lieuten- 
ant George Schultz, son of Mrs. George 
Schultz of San Francisco. The marriage 
took place Saturday, December 15, at 
St. Mark’s Episcopal church in San 
Antonio, Texas. Lieutenant Schultz and 
his bride live at the St. Anthony Hotel 
in San Antonio, for the present. 


Hu.r—Spavutpinc. Miss Florence 
Genevieve Hult, daughter of Professor 
and Mrs. G. E. Hult of La Jolla and 
Lieutenant Carl Widney Spaulding, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Herbert G. Spaulding 
of Los Angetes, the marriage taking 
place recently. Mr. and Mrs. Spaulding 
will reside near Fort McArthur, where 
the bridegroom is to be stationed. 


TrrorPpe—S1as. Miss Elizabeth Helena 

Thorpe, granddaughter of Mrs. Spencer 
Roane ‘Thorpe of Menlo avenue, Los 
Angeles, and Lieutenant Donald Sias, 
member of the 110th Ammunition Train 
at Fort Sill, Camp Doniphon,’ Okla. 
The marriage, which was a genuine 
military one took place at Fort Sill, 
Thursday evening, December 6. Mrs. 
Harris Lewis Dunnigan of Los An- 
geles, aunt of the bride, accompanied 
her to Fort Sill for the wedding. 
Miss Lucy Powell, 
daughter of Mrs. E. Powell to Dr. 
Morgan P. Lee. The marriage took 
place at the home of the bride’s mother, 
December 5, with the Rev. Frederic W. 
Farr officiating. The bride is the 
daughter of the late Major John 
Powell, who was well known in Los 
Angeles. 

Frowrers—Doran. Miss Mary Flow- 
ers, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Monta- 
ville Flowers of Monrovia to Mr. Otis 
Dolan. The marriage was celebrated 
at the home of the bride’s parents, 
Wednesday evening, December 5, the 
Rev. George Lord reading the service. 


PowELL—LEE. 
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NoyYves—LuNDSTRUM. Wednesday, 
December 5, Miss Helen D. Noyes, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Z. T. Noyes 
of Hollywood and Lieutenant F. J. 
Lundstrum, U. S. R. Coast Artillery 
Corps. The marriage was celebrated 
at the home of the bride’s parents in 
Garfield Place with the Rev. John Mc- 
Allister, D. D., pastor of the Sunset 
Hills Presbyterian church officiating. 
Following the wedding Lieutenant 
Lundstrum and his bride left for San 
Francisco. 


CAMARILLO—FITZGERALD. Tuesday, 
December 11, Miss Ave Camarillo, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Adolfo Cam- 
arillo of Oxnard, and Lieutenant G. G. 
Fitzgerald of the United States En- 
gineers. The ceremony took place at 
the parish house of Santa Clara Church. 


Burron—Boiter. Wednesday, De- 
cember 5, Miss Frances Burton and 
Lieutenant Phil Boller, U. S. N. Fol- 
lowing the wedding, which was attend- 
ed by only the family and close friends, 
Lieutenant Boller left for France 
where he will serve as P. A. surgeon 
with the Medical Corps. Mrs. Boller 
will make her home with her mother 
during Lieutenant Boller’s absence. 


Garp—JameEson. November 30, Miss 
Mary Carolyn Gard, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Emerson Earl Gard of Glen- 
dora and Lieuptenant William Henry 
Jameson. Lieutenant Jameson is with 


the Twelfth Infantry at the Presidio | 


and Mrs. Jameson will make her home 
in the northern city, until her husband 
is ordered elsewhere. 


Suror—Hatunesy. December 12, 
Miss Ethel Sutor, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Leo S. Sutor of Arlington avenue, 
Los Angeles, and Mr. Paul Hallingby 
of Los Angeles. They will make their 
home in this city. 


BIRTHS 

December 18. Mr. and Mrs. A. S. 
Dudley of Lomita avenue, Glendale, 
are receiving the congratulations of 
their friends upon the arrival of twin 
girls, which the stork left at their home 
quite recently. The little girls have 
been given the names of Marian and 
Carolyn. Mr. Dudley is assistant sec- 
retary of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce. 

December 10. Mr. and Mrs. R. V. 
Dewey are rejoicing over the arrival of 
a small daughter, who has been given 
the name of Anna Haidee Dewey. Mrs. 
Dewey was formerly Miss Katherine 
Obear. 

Furman. Mr. and Mrs. Walter Fur- 
man of New York are receiving con- 
gratulations upon the arrival of asmall 
son, whom they have named David. 
Mrs. Furman was formerly Miss Ger- 
trude Workman, of Los Angeles. 


RECEPTIONS, DANCES, ETC. 


December 31. Big naval ball to be 
given New Year’s Eve at Shrine Audi- 
torium for the benefit of the Red 
Cross. Lieutenant Joseph Neilson, 
executive officer at the local submarine 
base, is in charge of arrangements. 

Friday, December 21. An old-fash- 
ioned Christmas party at the Burling- 
ton apartments. Cards and dancing, 
and a program of local talent is being 
arranged for. 

Thursday, December 27. Brilliant 
ball at Hotel Huntington which will 
mark the formal opening of this hand- 
some hotel for the winter season. 


GOLF 


December 25. Christmas. A. M. 
Four-Ball Match Play vs. Par. P. M. 
Match Play vs. Par. At Los Angeles 
Country Club. 

December 25. At Hotel Del Monte 
Bogey Handicap for Gold Tournament 
over eighteen holes. 

December 29 to January 1, inclusive, 
at Hotel Del Monte annual handicap 
New Year’s Tournament, wherein there 
will be flights for all, a qualifying 
round and trophies for the winners. 

January 1. New Year’s. A. M. 
Four-Ball Match Play vs. Par. P. M. 
Match Play vs. Par at Los Angeles 
Country Club. 
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Motor Luxury Finds 


Its Highest Expression 
in CADILLAC EIGHT 
ENCLOSED MODELS 


The landaulet limousine and 
the landaulet town car (shown 
above and below) are types cre- 
ated for those who demand 
and appreciate the best. 


Also on display, standard 
limousine, town car, brougham 
and Victoria. 


Distributer 


California 


12th and Main Sts. 


San Francisco Oakland 
Pasadena, 151 E. Union 


Fresno 
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as suggested by— The New Yamato 
[ | NDOUBTEDLY you would lke to give 


her something that you know would please 
her—whether it be for Mother, Sister, Friend 
or Sweetheart — we offer suggestions (through 
years of constant dealing with feminine folk) 
that are sure to bring joy on Xmas morn. 
And that same joy and satisfaction will last for 
years if you purchase her gift at this store. 




























RARE CHINESE EMBROIDERIES AND RICH BRO- 
CADES ARE USED IN THE CREATION OF DIS- 
$ TINCTIVE CHRISTMAS GIFTS FROM THE CLAYES 
STUDIOS. AS FAR REMOVED FROM COMMON- 
: PLACE AS ARE COLLINS’ HATS. THESE USEFUL 
7 GIFTS ARE FOUND EXCLUSIVELY AT COLLINS? 
* 
: COLLINS’ MILLINERY 
“ NO. 787 SOUTH BROADWAY 
% 
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Q Most any of the following suggestions you will 
0 be safe to give —knowing they will be sure 
O to please her — 
Q Coral Cameo Brooches and Rings — Genuine 
QO Cameo Rings as little as $5.00 and up; beautiful 
Q Japanese Cultured Pearls set in solid Gold Mount- 
Q ings $10.00 and up—Shell Cameo Brooches — 
Q Jade Stone Rings and Pendants—- Blister Pearls 
Q —La Tusea Pearl Strings from $2.75 to $75.00, 
O and many other exclusive creations in Oriental 
G Jewelry QO 
The largest stock of Coral and QO 
2 Jade Jewelry in the West — ~ 
9 Pelbew Yamato & 
OQ / he 4 me @ 
Q s 
9 412-414 West 7th St. OQ 
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“MERRY 
CHRISTMAS” 


Now—the ‘‘Last Minute Days’’—the Days that are The 
Test of a Store and its Service—the Days that Prove Desire 
and Purpose and Ability— 


The Days to which Bullock’s looks forward with Confidence 
in the knowledge of the work that has been done;—of an 
organization notably enlarged;—of the Store that is here 
—brimming with Christmas Spirit; and ready to be helpful 


To Everyone 


There are the Toys on the 5th floor —a veritable multitude; 
the Books on the second; the Bath Robes on the third; the 
Silk Underwear; the Baby’s Own Store; the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Store on the 4th; the Lamps, Hope Chests and 
Homefurnishings on the 6th; the F'urnzture on the 7th. 


There is the Basement Store, with the lower prices. 


And The Art and Gift Store in Bullock’s Hill Street Buuld- 
ing—(the terminal of that great New Thoroughfare from 
Broadway to Hill Street through Bullock’s). 


There is the great First Floor ‘‘All Christmas”’’ Resplendent 
—with Gifts and Gifts and Gifts. 


There is the Gift Suggestion Bureau (on the 8rd floor) that 
will take your entire list in charge, if you wish, and offer 
you suggestions—or that will assign an ‘‘accompanist”’ (one 
who knows) to go with you through the store—or that will 
help you in any way it can—be it with one tiny thought, or 
a great gift problem— 


There are Bullock Merchandise Bonds and Perrin Glove 
Bonds with finger tips upon “‘Gift Perfection ” 


THERE IS BULLOCK’S— THE CHRISTMAS 
STORE —that is ready to meet the test—which 1s 
your Christmas Need—Every minute of these “ Last 
Minute Days.’’ 
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SETTING FORTH THE TOWN AND COUNTRY LIFE OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 











Steckel 


MRS. JOHN G. MOTT 


Who is one of Los Angeles’ most attractive women and who is prominent as a leader of the exclusive society 
circles of the city. She and her husband are both members of two of Los Angeles’ oldest and most prominent families. 


Mrs. Mott was Miss Lila Fairchild 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THIs war is going to be won by what is commonly termed brute 
force. Don’t pick up your morning paper hoping for any miracn- 
lous reversal of form on the part of Germany and her Allies. The 
age of miracles is past. Don’t nurse the idea that Germany can be 
starved out, because her position in that respect—never precarious— 
is decidedly better now, and steadily improving. Don’t pin your 
faith on any Revolution in Germany, for the sturdiest kind of a 
safety-pin would be powerless to hold up such a fallacy. Revolu- 
tionists in Germany, like snakes in Ireland, are non-existent. The 
vast bulk of the German Nation, men, women, and children, are 
unreservedly with the Kaiser in this struggle . The war will be 
won by the Entente Allies by the use of more men, more guns, more 
munitions, more supplies, more money, and more energy. It may 
take two years, or it may take ten. It can be won, it must be won, 
and it will be won. But the victory will be gained by a superior 
might opposed to the might of the German Armies. And in no 
other way. The sooner we all realize this fact, the quicker we shall 
be standing on a foundation of reality, not fancy. Every Nation 
engaged in this war, except Turkey, is a Christian Nation. Each 
one has consistently and prayerfully placed its trust in God to 
aid it in the fight. And, as Napoleon once remarked (and he had 
many opportunities for testing the proposition) “God is on the side 
of the strongest battalions.” 


Bi-SECTIONAL CITIES are not unities. San Francisco and 
Oakland are two separate communities; New York and Brooklyn 
is each a great metropolis; St. Paul and Minneapolis possibly 
“twin” cities, but certainly not one city; St. Louis and East St. 
Louis could never really join forces, even were they in the same 
State. Where nature stamps the cleavage, man furnishes the divid- 
ing points of difference. Los Angeles has no pent-up Utica of 
natura] compression to hinder her growth. AJ] of her adjacent and 
suburban population will as certainly gravitate to her city limits 
as the towns adjoining Chicago came in to swell that great city’s 
roster of human beings. Los Angeles is fated to become the largest 
city west of the Mississippi whether she wills it or not. Stronger 
forces than local pride, more urgent powers than trade, manufac- 
ture, art and climate supply, are silently but surely combining to 
bring this about. Los Angeles is already a commercial city, a very 
extensive and important manufacturing centre, and a Mecca of Art 
and Music whence come travelers from all Jands. But it is more 
than that; and one day it will come in truth to its very own, and 
across the portals of its gates will be written the words, “The City 
of Destiny.” 


PosrMasTeER GENERAL Burveson is right in the stand he has 
taken. Unionism among Government employes is an unsafe and 
un-American precedent to establish. The efficiency of the Govern- 
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ment as a safe-guard of Nationa] liberty depends on its immunity 
from internal troubles, to a very large degree. Throw a monkey- 
wrench into the running-gear of a complicated machine, and yon tie 
up work for a long time. Unionism among Government employes 
is the monkey-wrench in the Government's machinery. A Govern- 
ment ‘‘of the people, for the people, and by the people’ means ALL 
of the people. To have that Government halted or injured by its 
own employes would be to substitute autocracy for Democracy, the 
will of the minority to over-ride the rights of the majority. 


Go Into CENTRAL Park at noon, sit down on one of the 
benches there, and witness the open air dramas played there. Old 
men, young men, middle aged—the sick and the well, the idler and 
the worker. Here is a man who is enjoying a quiet pipe and his 
paper. Beside him sits a querulous individual telling a grey haired 
listener how he “took on fifteen pounds in three weeks, and then 
lost it.” What comedies or tragedies are bosomed in the breasts 
of the occupants of these crowded benches! Through the park 
pass men, women, girls, slouching youths, slant-eyed Orientals, 
some with haughty air and aloof, others with a furtive step, and 
shifty, wandering gaze. The dropping of a newspaper is the signal 
for some one to approach swiftly and appropriate it. The advent of 
a pretty and stylishly dressed woman sends an imperceptible flutter 
along the line of seats. Moving pictures—dozing and dreaming 
pictures—living pictures—all along this avenue of park benches. 


THe Decraration oF War by The United States Government 
against Austria was inevitable. As a matter of fact, we are at 
war with every one of Germany's Allies. At the same time, this 
action of The United States Government will set the Austrian Gov- 
ernment to thinking. Few people have any idea as to the very large 
numbers of Austrians there are who are naturalized citizens of 
The United States, besides thousands who are in the country, and 
not yet naturalized. Quite a number of these, both with and without 
their citizens papers, will bear watching . This is a fact which 
should set the United States Authorities to thinking. 


WINTER 
I had an image of a land of snows 
Of groined and fluted architecture white, 
Where field and stream beneath the chill despite 
Of bitter days in ivory stiffness froze: 
And where within an icy garden close 
No blossom nodded in the deadly blight 
Of Winter’s tyranny; while banished quite 
Were garlandry of lily and of rose. 


But here December sunshine laughs in glee 
Beside Shoal Bay; and balmy west-winds blow; 
And sparkling up to us the lissome sea 

Paces a stately minuet below; 

And mid the garden’s bourgeoning poetry 

Are wall-flowers, and a budding Jacqueminot. 


SEA-LONGINGS 


I think a pulse of this mad ocean wide 

Beats in my soul; the same response and urge 
Untameable; the ponderous lift and surge 

As ‘here we watch the headless horsemen ride; 
Look how that breaker’s curved, impetuous stride 
Stamps on the sands, and sinks within their verge; 
So do my longings with oblivion merge 

Like buried shells which coiling sea-weeds hide. 


Could only one, then, of my lyrics last 


Along with this far-swinging rush and pour; 
Saved from that futile wreckage of the Past 
The unremembered flotsam of No-More; 
Hovering a space, as do these gulls who cast 
Their shadows downward on the tumbling shore. 
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BY THE WAY 


Court Judge for ten years in Los Angeles, had already attracted 

public attention to his exceptional abilities before his recent ap- 
pointment as Associate Justice of The Supreme Court. The handling of 
business in that particular Branch of the Courts requires not only Judicial 
temperament and experience, but infinite tact, and a thorough and broad 
grounding in the principles of humanity. Judge Wilbur’s majorities in 
his e‘ections to the Bench show that he has gained the confidence of the 
people and the legal profession in a marked degree. The Judg is a native 
of the Hawkeye State, and is one of a number of lowans who have earned 
merited success in Southern California. As a lawyer in private practice, 
as Deputy District Attorney, and as Juvenile Court Judge he has gone 
ahead steadily in his chosen calling; and his present office may be truly 
said to have sought him out as a man eminently fitted to fill the position. 
His numerous friends are congratulating him on the honor conferred on 
him by Governor Stephens, and 
the popular verdict on the ap- ie 
pointment is “the right man in Posen gee v4 
the right place.” a , 


T HE very fine record made by Judge Curtis D. Wilbur as Juvenile 


WOMAN OPERATORS 


F. MASON, Superintendent 
* of the Southern California 
Telephone Company and The Pa- 
cific Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, has lately given a most 
interesting and instructive state- 
ment showing the many advan- 
tages offered to women to engage 
in this work, because of the ne- 
cessity of The United States Gov- 
ernment’s dependence on_ tele- 
phonic communication during the 
various military and civil opera- 
tions relating to the present war. 
The comparatively brief time enc- 
essary to become efficient, the free 
course of study, (in which the 
student is paid while learning), 
the absence of “lay-offs” in dull 
seasons, the demand for good op- 
erators, the short hours of work, 
seven and one half hours daily, 
sickness and accident benefits, and 
other advantages offered to such 
employes, makes a remarkably 
strong argument in favor of wom- 
en taking up this work even more 
generally than has hitherto been 
done. 


POLY HIGH DOES ITS BIT 


ITH the increasing intens- 
ity of the war situation, the 
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earlier slogan, “Do Your Bit,” has 
been replaced by one of higher 
note, “Do Your Best.” The Polytechnic High School of Los Angeles has 
risen to this greater demand by forwarding to each of its two hundred 
former students now in active service a Christmas gift box. These boxes 
contained all the various articles approved by the Chamber of Commerce, 
and were paid for entirely by the school. The boxes themselves were made 
in the manual training shops. EKach box also contained the following poem 
of greeting written by Miss Alice C. Cooper, a member of the faculty: 


A Curistmas WIsH 
This glad Christmas morn may our valorous youth, 
Who serve us by land and by sea, 
Be strengthened and nerved in their fight for the truth, 
For a world-wide liberty. 


May hearts now in friendship so loyally given 
Inspire them to battle the foe, 

Till his forces are spent and his banners are riven, 
And the Kaiser's false pride is laid low. 


On the first Christmas Eve shone a glorious light, 
When shepherds proclaimed the Lord’s birth; 

So may honor and faith guide our brave ones who fight, 
That Justice may reign upon earth. 





JUDGE CURTIS D. WILBUR 


Newly Appointed Associate Justice Supreme Court. 


SANTA BARBARA’S NEW HOTEL 
M. WARREN, the banker, has given Santa Barbara its newest and 
* it is said the most beautifully situated resort hotel in that city of 
charming homes and superior places of entertainment. El] Encanto, “the 
enchantment,” is the name given to the new hotel, which will be formally 
opened on New Year's day. El Encanto is situated on Mission Ridge, 
near the Old Mission of Santa Barbara, 500 feet above sea-level, over- 
looking the city and the ocean, with a view of the islands across Santa 
Barbara channel, and to the north of the lofty Santa Ynez mountains. 
The hotel consists of a main building and eight cottages, designed by 
Winsor Soule, architect. The buildings are in a grove of eucalyptus, in 
a five acre tract, which has been gardened by Charles Frederick Eaton of 
Montecito. An Italian pergola forms the center of the garden scheme. ‘The 
pergola is of red brick columns fourteen feet tall, and surrounds a large 
lily pond, fed by a stream of water, falling in miniature cataracts from a 
“vockery” at the upper end of the 
grounds. The decoration and fur- 
nishing of the hotel was done by 
Mrs, Edgar deWolf of New York 
and San Francisco, and John 
Gamble has painted a large land- 
scape for the living room of the 
main building, which critics say 
is the masterpiece of this famous 

western painter. 


“THE MODERN PRISCILLA” 
ITHIN the exclusive pre- 
cincts of the California 

Club there was found the other 

day, a startling proof of the char- 

acteristic antilogy of woman. It 
was a mute testimony, but none 
the less expressive of the Modern 

Priscilla. Back in the Colonial 

days of 1776, and later in the 

epochal period of the Civil War, 
the women of the nation ‘did their 
bit” just as the women of today 
are doing. Conditions were not 
unsimilar. And as our grand- 
mothers and_ great-great-grand- 
mothers applied their knitting 
needles in those war days of the 
past, so the wonmankind of today 
is assiduously knitting. Compari- 
sons thus far are strikingly paral- 
lel. But the Modern Priscilla is 
distinctive of the period, even in 
her patriotism. She knits with all 
the avid enthusiasm of her ances- 
tors but whilst she wields her 
handsome __ tortoise-shell _ needles 
with dexterous skill, she (God 
save the mark) she SMOKES! It 
was this story of the Modern 

Priscilla which was mutely revealed in the women’s rest-room at the Cali- 

fornia Club, by four stately chairs drawn up in close proximity to a 

dressing table, whereon reposed a capacious ash-tray, whose contents 

were—a dozen or so cigarette stubs in a bed of ashes, a number of burned 
matches, and—bits of knitting yarn of four different colors. 


CALIFORNIA ART CLUB ELECTION 


4 HE recent election of officers of The California Art Club resulted as fol- 

lows: President, William Wendt; Ist Vice-President, C. P. Townsley ; 
2nd Vice-President, Miss Dunlap; Secretary, C. P. Austin; Recording 
Secretary, J. D. Gleason; Treasurer, A. B. Dodge; Members-at-large, 
Board of Directors, Messrs. W. V. Cahill, J. W. Smith, B. C. Brown, Guy 
Rose; Jury, Mrs. Schuster, Miss Dunlap, Mrs, Wendt, Messrs. Cahill, 
Rose, Brown, Wendt, Puthuff and Smith. <A reception was tendered to 
the outgoing and incoming officers of the Club at the Club-rooms on Sat- 
urday evening, December 15th, which was attended by the members and 
their friends, and a most enjoyable evening was spent. 


SAN FRANCISCO SARCASM 


tz OWN CRIER” in The San Francisco News Letter is worried over 

the liquor ordinance recently passed in our city. He tears a passion 
to tatters with imported and hand-made adjectives, not for the sake of argu- 
ment, but merely to vent his spleen against Los Angeles. Pity the southern 
city did not consult “Town Crier” before it passed this ordinance. Pity, too, 
that said “Crier” should lose his temper over it. “Why so hot, little man?” 
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grow where but one grew before, has been earned many times over 

by Mr. Lewis Penwell, of He'tena, Montana. Mr. Penwell who, with 
his family, makes Los Angeles a winter home, has doubtless done more to 
transform Montana into a grazing and grain producing state than any one 
man within its borders; and his activities—like all broad operations—have 
extended themselves beyond the lines of the original intentions and include 
several other states, adjacent and far removed. 

In fact, Mr. Penwell is one of the far-sighted men whose mind is alert 
to opportunity, wherever it appears. It was because of this characteristic 
that, upon a visit to Southern California, two years or so ago, he beheld in 
the Island of San Clemente, neighbor to Catalina, an opening for the ex- 
tension of his large interests in Montana. The Island was soon in posses- 
sion of Mr. Penwell and his associates, and was stocked with sheep. The 
venture has been remarkably successful and it is the plan to utilize the aus- 
picious climate for feeding and breeding purposes, with a view to the pro- 
duction of a high order of animals. 
The Island affords exceptional ad- 
vantages for such a_ proceeding. 
Feed is good there, expense is 
minimized, since no herding is re- 
quired and the absence of preda- 
tory animals reduces the loss of 
lambs. Then, too, the long freight 
haul from Montana to the South- 
ern market is eliminated. Given 
such a premises, Mr. Penwell was 
quick to see that the syllogism was 
bound, a priori, to reach the logi- 
cal conclusion — Suecess. About 
25,000 ewes, with their lambs, are 
pastured upon the hills and valleys 
of San Clemente Island. 


T HE benediction promised to him who makes two blades of grass to 


The San Clemente project is, 
however, but a minor interest to 
Mr. Penwell and his confreres. In 
his chosen state, Mr. Penwell has 
associated with him many men of 
far reaching activities and theirs 
has been a campaign for harness- 
ing labor and capital to natural 
resources. They have taken virgin 
soil and have made crops grow 
thereon; have produced from 
sparse herds, herds more ample; 
they have organized and operated 
ranch companies; have built tele- 
phone lines; have developed water 
have conferred upon towns and 
cities needed buildings such as 
apartment houses and _ business 
blocks—in fact, with Mr. Penwell 
as the leading spirit, the Lewis 
Penwell Company of Helena has 
been a many-eyed Argus, ever on 
the watch for Opportunity, and a 
Hecatoncheires, hundred handed, 
to fill the need when it was ob- 
served. Not only has Mr. Penwell 
associated with himself men of 
large capital and assured standing 
but has brought together groups 
of smaller capitalists, and has thus made possible the success of many who, 
isolated, would have failed, or would have attained but a modicum of pros- 
perity. 

His signal success in his own state led to Mr. Penwell’s unanimous 
choice as President of the Northwestern Development League, formed to 
exploit the resources of Montana, Washington, Orgon, Idaho, North and 
South Dakota, Minnesota and Alaska. He is also a director in the Montana 
State Fair and Exposition Association, the Helena Commercial Club, the 
Union Bank & Trust Company, and the National Warehouse & Storage 
Company, of Chicago. Wholesouled and generous, Mr. Penwell’s manner 
is characterized by the quiet reserve so many times possessed by men of 
large aims and lofty ideals, especially those who have dwelt in the big places 
of Nature. 


Hemenway. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


LARGE number of automobile salesmen are personally known by 
me. I like to talk to them. They are clever, I grant you, and well 





LEWIS PENWELL 


A Montana magnate who is becoming actively interested in California 
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trained. Their selling honor—well that’s up to them. Their “pep”—some 
name it enthusiasm—well, that’s well paid for. But, after all, I'll leave it 
to most of you who have been “sold”—they’re a fine “bunch” of willing, 
hard-working and genial fellows. If any, or most, or all of them read this 
category of “Whys,” I would appreciate an honest answer to each—why 
from each one. 

Why do you leave your demonstrator at home when its raining or 
threatening rain? 

Why do you tell an unlovely woman she’s charming when on a demon- 
stration? 

Why do you promise a giddy young thing a “wine party” before she 
buys and “side step” her after the boss has O. K.’d the sale? 

Why do you make a “prospect” believe his old car is “actually worth” 
twice as much before selling him, as he finds it worth after he drives it 
down “to be appraised?” 

Why promise 20 m. p. g. when you know that you never made more 
than 16 in your 
strator? 

Why do you easily shift from 
high to intermediate, on a stiff 
and tell your “potential 
purchaser” you are reaching for 


own demon- 


grade, 


the emergency to safeguard your 
passengers, should anything “go 
wrong?” 

Why do you apologize when 
your “prospect” enters your car 
for a demonstration, by saying, 
‘You will have to excuse the looks 
of my car, for I was out all day 
yesterday and haven't had an op- 
portunity to have it washed?” 

Why do you change your speed- 
ometer head to read three or four 
thousand miles less than the hon- 
est mileage of the car you are try- 
ing to sell? 

In other words, if you believe in 
the car you are selling, why not 
tell the truth about it? Your 
“prospect” is seeking a car that 
will answer every purpose that en- 
ters into his need of it. I would 
rather exaggerate than minimize 
my car's performance. At least, if 
my auto was at all worth while, I 
would “go the limit” so far as ex- 
pounding its good and durable 
qualities was concerned. 

Yet, after all, it is to be pre- 
sumed, is it not, that the old prin- 
ciple,—caveat emptor—let the 
buyer beware—holds more good in 
the automobile 
than in any other. 


Selling business 


LIBERTY BONDS 
SAIAS W. HELLMAN, Presi- 
dent of The Farmers and 


Merchants Bank of Los Angeles, 
in conjunction with his associate 
officers of the Bank, has recently 
issued, in the Bank’s Monthly Financial Letter, an interesting state- 
ment as to the sale of the second issue of Liberty Bonds, together with 
some interesting comment in that connection. It is a conservative, yet opti- 
mistic review of the financial and business situation now obtaining in the 
United States. 


bond campaign, and the fact that transportation facilities of all kinds are 


The situation is declared to be good, notwithstanding the 


taxed to their utmost to meet the current demands, is instanced as proof of 
the volume of trade. The traffic in luxuries has decreased, and the emer- 
gencies of war have already induced perceptible economy in expenditude. 
The labor problem in relation to California farmers is touched on, and the 
vital necessity for additional farm labor for the crops of 1918 is shown. 
The tone of the letter as to the war is one of confidence, without the least 
suggestion of boasting. The letter is one of weight and importance in rela- 


tion to the Second Liberty Bond Issue, and war conditions generally. 


a 
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The Lunch Club of more or less successful men, none of whom are 
good listeners. Not one of them but would rather be telling what 
the chief" said to him than hear what the next man has to offer 









> about “the wife.” 
GAZAL, Miss Mooney, the cashier, has her suspicions that a half 
3 y dollar in the cash drawer does not ring true. 
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Mr. Grouch, in a hurry for his lunch, has just asked Marie if she was ever Taking the cut-of-town buyer out to larch. Mr. Schriner has just pulled the old one about what Pat said.to the Frenchman, much to the enjoyment of the 
“ arrested i speeding. Marie, who mistakes his meaning, is inclined ta “pussy willow pajama” representative. who first heard the joke twenty yedrs back 
& coy abaut it. 








FROM A BROADWAY WINDOW 


By HAMILTON LITTLE 


KELL, “east is east and west is west,” but some- 
times the east has to come west to become wise. 
All of which is inspired by the fact that that 
other Broadway has at last accepted woman 
suffrage, which we have had on this Broadway 
for some years now. New York, city and 
state, will hereafter permit women to vote, and 
the nation-wide battle for the ballot by femi- 
ninity may be conceded as won, for of course 
New York was one of the strongholds of oppo- 
sition. There is New England to be conquered 
yet, and the South. Both will have to come to 
it; the only question is, how soon? I am rather 
inclined to think that the South will adopt 
woman suffrage before rock-ribbed Maine does. 


HIS war tax, now—it is making pennies 

valuable for the first time to many an old- 
timer hereabouts. Most of us can recall when 
there were no pennies in California; we scorned 
anything smaller than a nickel, and we used 
that coin mainly for car fare and largess. Two 
bits was the minimum charge, and anyone who 
split a quarter had to do it literally; the “bit” 
was one-half a physically bisected 25 cent piece. 
Then came the easterner, and the nickel rose in value and appreciation. 
And then came the department store, with a 99 cent habit, and a carload 
of coppers to educate the public to thrift. Oldtimers would have none of 
"em, and threw the “reds’’ to the birds. However, an influx of Yankees 
converted California to the one-cent basis—and the war taxes are making 
the coin a prime necessity. But wouldn’t a “49er’ turn over in his grave 
to know that pennies were commanding a premium of $40 per $1000? 





S between education and the making of motion pictures, 
4 % of course there can be only one choice—in Hollywood. 
Hence Charlie Chaplin secures the right to erect his new 
studio—at a cost of $100,000, according to Brother Syd—in 
close proximity to the Hollywood High School, so that 
by looking out over the lovely landscape the pupils 
may gladden their eyes and uplift their souls with 
visions of Charlie in his fun-making for the screen. 
That this will be a liberal part of their education, goes 
without saying—though, come to think of it, where is 
the Hollywood child who has not seen the movies in 
the making? However, to witness Charlie’s antics in 
person and not a mere screen view thereof is some- 
thing of which to boast, and I look for a regular hegira 
to attend that particular school, and a large increase 
in the army of amateur and imitation Chaplins—which 
is, to my mind, about the worst phase of the matter. 
But what are a few Charlie Chaplins as between edu- 
cation and the movie game to Hollywood? Incidently, 
that flare of flame against the Fox studio also has been 
quenched, and the offenders have been properly sat 
upon. They didn’t like the nearness of the studio, 
they said, and they didn’t like the fire risk, and they 
didn’t like the crowd it attracted—presumably the humble extras seeking 
to be atmosphere. Well, well, to think of any Hollywooders knocking their 
one and most noted claim to fame! The far-away city council, to its credit 
be it said, promptly squelched the rebellion, and “Los Angeles’ greatest in- 
dustry” can keep right on industrying. 


Y neighboring—I had almost said rival—thoroughfare, isn’t satisfied 
iY I with its cognomen. Instead of plebian Seventh street, it would be 
some such highfalutin’ affair as Seventh Avenue, Tradeway, or some other 
atrocity. Well, it’s their street, not mine, and there may be something in 
a name after all, but as for me— 

There should be a movement in this city to cling to all the old, Spanish, 
distinctive names we have, to take back all we have thrown away, and to 
acquire all we can besides. This is the one city on the map of Uncle Sam 
that has a birthright in street names that it is rapidly tossing away for a 
mess of warmed-over pottage. Let us reform, and quickly, ere it be too 
late; ere all who have the traditions of the city are gone; ere the easterner 
comes in too over-whelming a flood and puts his own banal nomenclature 
over the whole place. What is the most distinctively named, best remem- 
bered, and most spoken of thoroughfare in Los Angeles? Figueroa street. 
There isn’t another in existence. It has a unique name; a name that means 
something; a name of historic import. Yet how long before some vandal 
wants to call it Broad street, or Fifth avenue or some other senseless-like 
name? We once had a really distinctive name for our main stem—Fort 
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Street. It was not so individual as Figueroa is, but it meant something; 
it carried one back to old Fort Moore, at its head—it should have been Fort 
Moore Avenue—and the history of the city was preserved in it. But we 
changed it to Broadway—a name eommon to every village on the map— 
and now it is one of thousands. We shifted Downey Avenue to North 
Broadway and eliminated another good, old, meaningful name. We had a 
Pearl street; a Charity street—we still have Hope, but for how long? And 
so we had others. But the vandals have eliminated them, one by one, and 
instead of having highly individualized streets, which would be recognized 
wherever referred to in America as our own, we are commonizing what we 
have left. 

You speak of Peach Tree Street, and at once, everyone knows Atlanta, 
Ga., is its home. Woodward Avenue belongs wholly to Detroit; Euclid to 
Cleveland; Pennsylvania, to Washington; Canal to New Orleans; Market 
to San Francisco—even though some of them are duplicated elsewhere. 
But we, with Fort, turned-it into Broadway—like any village does—and 
now we threaten to eliminate Hill and Spring, Seventh and Main. How 
long will Figueroa and Pico last, think you? If Seventh must be renamed, 
let us at least give it one of distinction, of historic import, of individuality ; 
of our own. There are scores of old Spanish names that would fit ad- 
mirably that thoroughfare, and that would at once give it a unique distinc- 
tion world wide. If the new retail center wants to have an individual 
entity, now is its chance to establish itself country wide. Think of Peach 
Tree Street as compared with Broadway! 


LJ AVING, in recent years, with masculine generosity, designed our 
A I womenfolks’ street frocks and suits with ample pockets, we men 
thought we had eliminated one of femininity’s most laughed-at foibles—the 
omnivorous handbag. With pockets, long denied her, we thought Sure would 
carry her impedimenta in the receptacles she had long 
craved, as we men do. What fools we men can be! 
No sooner does she take our pockets away from us 
than she sprouts a bigger, more voluminous, more 
omnivorous bag than ever! One has but to glance 
from my window to see this truth glaringly empha- 
sized. Women walk the streets in tailored Suits, with 
pockets standing out—but empty—all over them. Then 
they tug about great bags, some as ample as the 
carpet sack of our grandfather's days, into whose 
yawning mouths they pack all manner of materials, 
articles and do-dads. The capacious maw enfolds all 
this truck, and when miladi mounts a trolley and 
gropes through the Stygian darkness of an universe 
for the nickel that she cannot find—well, let’s take away 
their pockets again, and give ’em back the little leather 
purses that used to contain their all. They call ’em knitting 
bags, I believe, and they are camouflage for the fact that 
she is doing her bit with her needles and yarn. 
But in few have I ever found that sort of yarn, 
though doubtless “they could a tale unfold” if 
they ever catalogued what they do contain! : 


T WANT to commend to the big banks of 
L this city, especially those cornering on 
Broadway and Spring streets, the refrain of 
the most popular hymn of the Billy Sunday 
campaign: “Brighten the corner where you 
are.” If there is any more gloomy, dismal and altogether 
oppressive spot in this town than a bank corner, I don't 
know it—unless it is where two banks corner on the same 
crossroads. Now, a bank has a lot of money, which is 
its reason for being, so the matter of cost evidently is 
not the trouble. I'm inclined to think it is a combina- 
tion of carelessness, thoughtlessness, and smug self- 
Satisfaction. 

But to my banker friends I want to say this: 
The value of your corners is much enhanced by 
the people that pass them, and people 
are attracted by the bright lights, when 
down town o' nights. You have ample 
window space in your elegant quarters; the 
banking rooms themselves are show places 
that only the few see but that would im- 
press the many if the curtains were left up and 
the lights brilliantly on; and the show windows 
themselves could be made extra-fancy advertis- 
ing media if properly illumined and utilized by 
a live wire advertising manager, and only one 
bank has used this valuable space to advantage. 

As it is, you bankers go home by daylight, 
and seldom see your quarters at night. 
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THE HOUSE OF 


CHILDHOOD 


By WYNONA JOHNSON 


house—this was the correct number, surely—2140 Highland Avenue, 

Hollywood. But there must be some mistake, for they were looking 
for Dr. Montessori’s own school, the first in America under her direct 
supervision, where languages were taught by the method made famous by 
the foremost living educator. And this couldn't be a school... . this big 
brown, shingled English house, which might be transported from a Devon- 
Shire lane . . with its rose-garden at the side, and the glossy ivy clam- 
bering over the weathered walls. 

But as the visitors hesitated, a small figure in rompers scuttled around 
the side of the house in pursuit of a butterfly, and followed by some more 
scampering figures, and the real name of the place became apparent—this 
was the Casa dei Bambini—the House of Childhood, and so, reassured, 
they passed through the hospitable door into the most interesting “school” 
in America. 

For a number of years the educational world, realizing that this was 
the century of the child, has been reading of Dr. Montessori, the wonder- 
ful Italian educator who had revolutionized the training system in her own 
country; and so impressed was it that it sent abroad students to study her 
methods. The establishment of like schools under her graduate pupils 
was begun in other countries, and in New York, as in Barcelona, London 
and Milan, a factory was established for the construction of the particular 
didactic material invented by Dr. Montessori for the teaching of her princi- 
ples. Then the 
outbreak of the 
war put a stop 
to much of the 
international 
work concerning 
the method; and 
Dr. Montessori, 
who has been lec- 


JK tenses and his mother paused on the velvet lawn in front of the 


turing and train- 
ing teachers in 
AMe?1Ca 0. 
some time, de- 
cided that our 
sunny California 
was most like 
her bella Italia. 
In that 
she opened her 
own school here 
in Los Angeles, 
which will be the 
Mecca of those 
interested in the 
most practicable 
and improved 
methods of child- 
training. 

The House of 
Childhood stands 
on the edge of a 
small ravine, 
whose grassy 
sides slope gently to a real brook. Over the brook a low bridge has been 
constructed, and in the beeches which fringe it, a substantial platform and 
crow’s nest invite the small boys to explore. Is it any wonder that small 
Kenneth took one comprehensive look at these surroundings, and decided 
that this was the school for him? It is the conviction of Madame Montes- 
sori, and the principle on which she builds her method—that the small child 
needs early training in the co-ordination of his muscles, and that all his 
work, play, and daily occupation should tend toward making him master of 
his small body and mind. 

The grounds at the Casa dei Bambini are furnished with this end in 
view—games, and furniture for the healthy exercise of the wee pupils, and 
throughout the day they are taught to do everything for themselves. 

Kenneth found a fascinating array of objects on the shelves of the 
playroom, and in the big sunny conservatory. Here he might choose a low 
table and chair, built just for his height, and “work out” one of these 
queer objects. There were mats and rugs to carry out on the grass if he 
preferred to play outside, and of course the California climate admits of 
almost hourly outside play. Can you remember the stuffy rooms and high 
furniture, the stillness and routine of your school days? 

The apparatus includes a number of light wooden frames, something 
like old-fashioned slates, covered with leather or stout cloth. Down the 
center are punched holes, and the small fingers learn to lace a cord through 
the holes, or button or snap the fasteners together, such as they are called 


belief. 


DR. MONTESSORI 


And some of her pupils in the Garden of her Hollywood School 


upon to fasten in their own clothes later. Bows to be tied, strings to be 
knotted—all these the little hands learn, without the tiresome grown-ups 
constantly adjuring them to leave their shoes, or frocks alone... . and 
oh, the pride they manifest when they have mastered the secrets of robing, 
through these “toys”! Most “grown-ups” prefer to do these little dressing 
jobs themselves, instead of taking the time and patience to teach the chil- 
dren, but Dr. Montessori knows the child-heart and its spiritual develop- 
ment through the mastery of its own impulses. 

Blocks to be arranged in stairs and towers, which teach the eye com- 
parative size, thickness, etc., at a glance—-beads, color-scales, and polished 
oblongs in which to fit fascinating cylinders of different lengths and cir- 
cumference—all these and many more small Kenneth found on those shelves 
—his for the asking, provided, of course, he put them carfully back where 
he found them, when he had mastered their intricacies to his heart’s content. 

Dr. Montessori, whose strong, classic-featured face contains more 
repose, and peace, with interest, than any face I have ever seen, was asked 
how the children were treated as regards the selection of the work they 
were doing. Did they not run from one new thing to another? Were they 
capricious? Did they attempt things too difficult? 

In her liquid voice, she inquired what one would do if entering a room 
in which groups of various peoples were speaking their own languages? 
Why, join the group one understood, of course .... Exactly. Watch the 
child. He would turn from that which was too easy, or too difficult. He 
would select that 
which was within 
his ability to do, 
with a little 
thinking, and 
practice, and then 
having mastered 
it, he would in- 
variably choose 
the next most 
difficuit. 
essary, he was 
gently directed 
by one of the 
teachers who su- 
pervise each 
group, but it was 
rarely necessary 
to actually take 
from or give to 
«a child more suit- 
able work, 

These teachers 
formed a most 
interesting study 
in themselves. 
Miss Pyle, who 
was constantly 
tagged by small 
admirers, is a 
pupil of Dr. 
Montessori’s who 
studied in Europe 
with her, and acts as her interpreter now, for the doctor understands Eng- 
lish slightly, but uses Italian or French herself. Miss Pyle is head-teacher, 
and is here, there, everywhere, studying the little ones of the school, and 
“making things go.” 

Miss Mazzarella is Italian-American, likewise a pupil of the Doctor, 
came here with her from the San Diego training-school, and so did Mrs. 
Johnson, the house-mother. The various teachers move about the place so 
deftly one is hardly aware that each child, while apparently free, is under 
supervision, and a trained nurse and other guardians of the mental, physical 
and moral welfare of the small pupils constitute the household. 

For children who have advanced beyond the first steps, there is a train- 
ing in the mastery of reading, writing, grammar, etc, which is likewise 
developed along the game-line. Do you remember when you had to “parse” 
and dissect sentences, and glibly name the parts of speech, mechanically ? 

Kenneth saw small boxes, divided into compartments. One box held 
wee objects, such as a doll, automobile, etc., etc., and the box which corre- 
sponded contained the names of the objects, on blue cardboard slips. It 
was a delightful game, fitting the name to the object, and an easy step to 
the next box, with its compartment of blue-nouns, and an additional com- 
partment of “articles” the little the’s and a’s, and an’s which, on different 
colored cardboard, went with the nouns. And the next box had three com- 
partments, with adjectives of a third color, to describe the little objects! 
Can you imagine learning “grammar” under more fascinating circum- 
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THe EPRENCH FOREIGN LEGION 


By BELLE COOPER 


HE French Foreign 
Legion Etrangére—is a force of for- 
eign troops which France has main- 
tained for nearly a hundred years, in 
addition to her regular conscript 
army. Formerly the Legion was as- 
sociated with Algiers, but in the 
present war it has served valiantly 
at home. These troops are mer- 
cenaries; i. e., they receive money to fight for a country which is not their 
own; but the actual pay in the Legion is less than a penny a day; when one 
knows that, the term mercenary is robbed of much of its opprobrium. 

The Legion as it exists today began in 1831 during the reign of Louis 
Phillippe. Known first as the “African Auxiliaries,” it was a miscellaneous 
collection of bad characters from various nationalities, who offered them- 
selves for service in Algeria where French troops had often been slaughtered 
or annihilated by the fierce native soldiery. Afterwards the entire Legion 
was sold to Queen Regent Maria Christina of Spain, and fought in the First 
Carlist War with enormous losses. The Legion was revived in the French 
army in 1836, both as a fighting and a colonizing unit. It has served with 
honor in every French war, and has been ably commanded 
xy celebrated French officers including Marshal de Mac- 
Mahon, Generals Canrobert, Bazaine, and De Negrier. 

Its strength in an ordinary year is about ten thousand 
men, with an annual increase of about two thousand re- 
cruits. It is a refuge for men of all nationalities with broken 
reputations or shattered careers. In this flotsam are all 
kinds of men—men of education and culture, and scoundrels 
and blackguards as well; but their military training results 
in perfect discipline. The only requirement for recruiting 
is physical fitness; no questions are asked as to age, occupa- 
tion, or relatives, and the names given by those enlisting 
are often aliases. A man can join the Legion almost any- 
where in France for the term of five years. If a legionary 
serves for fifteen years, he receives a pension of one hundred 
dollars and a ticket to any desired place in France. Perhaps 
the greatest difference between La Legion Etrangere and 
the rest of the French army is the strong esprit de corps 
developed in the former. This is due largely to the fact 
that officers and privates when promoted are not trans- 
ferred to another regiment. 

In the first decade of the twentieth century the Legion 
consisted of about a thousand deserters from frontier gar- 
risons, ten thousand from Alsace-Lorraine, a thousand 
Frenchmen—patriots, adventurers, ne’er-do-weels—and the 
remainder of various nationalities. In the early days of 
the war this number was augmented by eight thousand 
Italians inspired to join the force by the example of Riccioti 
Garibaldi. About four thousand Swiss, and an equal num- _.4 
ber of Russians and Americans enrolled in the Legion's CW 
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no grude. Poor chap, if he lived he needed the money—and that day he 
surely did me a good turn. Besides, he was a member of the Legion.” 

Another American recruit to the Legion was the young idealist, Alan 
Seeger, a graduate of Harvard University. He was in England when the 
American ultimatum was presented, and promptly offered his services to the 
France he loved. Two years later he lost his life in a bayonet charge on 
Belloy-en-Santerre, but his diary was found and has been published. It 
contains many interesting notes concerning the Legion. Seeger wrote from 
Toulouse in September: “We have been putting in our time here at very hard 
drilling and are supposed to have learned in six weeks what the ordinary re- 
cruit in times of peace takes all his two years at. We arise at 5 and work 
stops in the afternoon at 5. A twelve hours day at a sou a day. I hope to 
earn higher wages than this in time to come but never expect to work 
harder.” ‘Three weeks later he wrote: “Yesterday we took a seven hour 
march that made the most demand on our endurance that has yet been called 
for. Only one man fell out, however. After two weeks at Camp Mailly, 
Aube, the whole regiment advanced to the firing line. They marched twenty- 
eight or thirty kilometers a day with only hour halts, or seventy-five kilo- 
meters in four days, and once they covered fifty-five kilometers marching 
with few interruptions from 6:30 a. m. to 10:30 p.m. In December Seeger 
wrote from the trenches: “Cold, dirt, discomfort, are the 
ever present conditions, and the soldier’s life comes to mean 
to him simply the test of the most misery that the human 
organism can support.” The winter of 1914-15 was passed in 
repos, the Legion being now troupes d’attaque. Spring found 
the Legion reinforced and back in the trenches. During the 
summer it was moved from sector to sector. 

Rumors of changes in the regiment had been current 
for some time and in July, 1915, the Legion passed to the 
rear for reorganization and rest. The winter's trials had 
weeded out most of the objectionable characters, and “the 
depots have sent us up,” continues Seeger, “to replace 
them, men that are men and an honor to fight beside.” 
The whole Legion was present for a review at Chaux-la- 
Chapelle, where they were joined by two regiments of 
Tirailleurs Algeriens who filed in behind with their famous 
music—the nouba—an alternation of clarions and a number 
of wood-wind instruments, supported by bass and treble 
drums. Their brilliant ancient uniform had been replaced 
by the ordinary light blue capote, baggy khaki trousers, and 
Fed Lez. 

One memorabte day in August, 1915, after twelve 
months of fighting, the 2me regiment of the Legion passed 
in review before President Poincare and General Joffre, 
It was presented by the President with a battle flag, which 
marked the admission of La Legion Etrangere to equal 
footing with the regiments of the line. In September all 
its American volunteers were given the privilege of entering 
a French regiment. Most of them took advantage of the 
permission, but Seeger remained true to the Legion on 
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the Ten Cominandinents, but at least they know how to die. 

Eleven times in the eighty-six years of its existence has the Legion refused 
to obey when the signal for retreat was blown, preferring to die at its post. 
“The Legion has always boasted,” said one of its officers, “that it never 
shows its back, and the Legion has made good.” Invariably has it lived up 
to the motto on its old flag: “Honneur, Valeur et Discipline.” 

At the outbreak of the present war the Legion saw almost immediate 
action. Patriots and idealists rushed to join her ranks, eager to enter into 
active service. Edward Morlae of Los Angeles, the son of a French imii- 
grant to California, left for Paris two days after the war began and en- 
listed in the Legion. He rose to the rank of sergeant. Invalided by wounds 
received at Champagne, he returned to America and died at the Angelus 
Hospital in his home city in January, 1917. In his booklet, 4 Soldier of the 
Legion, he writes of the personnel of the Legion: “It is a story of adven- 
turers, of criminals, of fugitives from justice. Some of them are drunkards, 
some thieves, and some with the mark of Cain upon them find others to keep 
them company. They are men I know the worst of. And yet I am proud of 
them—proud of having commanded some of them.’ To show the spirit of 
devotion and adventure among his men, Morlae tells an interesting story. 
One day in the trenches one of his men risked his 
life for him with a devotion that could scarcely be 
surpassed; later Morlae found that one of the straps 
of his belt had been cut through and his wallet con- 
taining nearly three hundred francs removed. 
“Some one of my men had felt that his need 
was greater than mine. Whoever he was, I bear him 








aries were waiting came in Champagne on the memorable 

September 25. The Legion was given the place of honor, but it paid dearly 
for it; out of over three thousand who entered the attack, less than nine 
hundred were left. “On the battlefield of La Champagne,” writes Morlae, 
“the ground is thickly studded with low wooden crosses, their plain pine 
boards marked with the Mohammedan crescent and star. Beside the crosses 
you see bayonets thrust into the ground, and dangling from the crossbars 
little metal disks which months ago served their purpose in identifying the 
dead and now mark their graves. Many mounds bear no mark at all. On 
others again you see a dozen helmets in rows to mark the companionship of 
the dead below in a common grave. It is there you will find the Legion.” 
In October the remnants of the 2me paraded through the streets of 
Paris and, with all military honors, their battleflag was taken to the Hotel 
des Invalides, decorated with the Cross of the Legion of Honor, and placed 
with reverent ceremony where it today droops in state. After November the 
two remaining regiments were formed into one which marched under the flag 
of the lex decorated with the Croix de Guerre avec Palmes, won for con- 
spicuous valor at Arras. The Legion did not return to the front until May, 
1916. .On July first the great advance began, and again the Legion served 
with its customary honor and losses, Indeed, where- 
ever it fights, it covers itself with glory or meets 
heroic death. It is truly deserving of the high place 
it has won in history for its bravery, valor, aud 
discipline; and America is proud to have added her 
quota to its ranks, and to have a share in the glory 
which has been achieved by La Légion Etrangere, 
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Like the wild flowers that grow between the rocks and sage 


“WILD FLOWERS” 


of her desert, the Indian maid of the back country is innately modest and usually shy. 


Yet—when the young brave’s heart is to be lured, that universally feminine art of coquetry finds in her a marvelous medium and artful adept. 


Again, like the wild flowers, she lives in the big out-doors, develops rapidly, and such beauty as she may possess fades quickly. 


Marriage is the Great Event, and after marriage,—well the simile of the wild flowers ceases to apply. 


KARL MOON 








THE DRAMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
ITS MEANING AND METHOD 


By T. B. 


of literature, was much looked down upon by society. More espe- 

cially, however, was this true of the theatre. But now such is not 
the case. Within the last twenty years the play and its kindred sufferer, 
the playhouse, have been completely “revolutionized” and are now given as 
important a part in literature as any other of its numerous branches. 

In this revolutionary process many ideas,—mere fads in most cases,— 
have been tried. Some have been successful and others have failed. The 
Endowed theatre, originated in New York through the charitable intentions 
of a certain Mrs, O, P. Belmont, was short lived. It was too good to be 
true. The Municipal theatre is another institution that was intended to 
force the drama to a complete reformation but whose success was dubious, 
if at all. Then came the People’s theatre, the Children’s theatre,—a varia- 
tion of which Miss Arline Barnsdall is going to attempt to make a success 
of right here in Los Angeles,—the Little theatre and the Art theatre. Re- 
sult? You can count what today remains of these efforts on the fingers on 
one hand and still have the thumb and several other digits free and unham- 


T« FACT used to be that the drama as an institution or as a branch 


pered. 

The Drama League of America is a more stable institution which was 
organized in 1910 and which is actualiy accomplishing what it started out 
to do. Today it is an important factor in the education of the dramatically- 
inclined public in the art of the theatre and of the drama. Its main object 
is to make the theatre audience intelligent, but whether or not it will ulti- 
mately be successful remains to be seen, for, as an organization, it is not 
yet firmly enough established in the mind of the great American public to 
make itself a household word and a panacea for all ills. 

The League owes its inception to a brave and benevolent group of 
women in Evanston, Illinois, who, for fifteen years met every so often to 
study the case of the drama, and who attended the theatre periodically and 
in a group in support of the best plays. In their attendance of plays, it is 
quite possible that, even among the “best,” they must have once in a while 
drawn a bad one, for plays, like eggs, are not always good. At least, they 
were not always above reproach in those days, if, possibly they may have 
reached the acme of perfection even now. However, bad drama was ex- 
actly what the Evanston women wanted, although they did not know it. If 
it had not been bad, there would have been nothing to revolutionize! 

Nevertheless, this informal study club slowly became the Drama Club 
of Evanston, which, still later, having attracted the attention of various 
cubs of the country, organized the Drama league of America. 

In the short period that it has been in existence, the League has made 
wonderful progress. Educational institutions all over the United States 
have become interested in the new movement, and have adopted the associ- 
tion’s working methods. Many prominent educators and men of letters, 
seeing that there is something really “worth while” and that would warrant 
their association with the League, devote much time to its interest, for 
they becieve that it is a positive civic benefit. 

It is a growing child and at present has over one hundred thousand 
niembers. 

The Drama League never censors a play. Instead, if it approves of 
the production, the producers are pledged the League’s hearty support and 
cooperation in making the offering a success. If the play-going committee, 
(all the eligible plays are visited by a play-going committee whose word 
is the criterion in matters dramatic), does not approve of a play, the 
league taboos that particular dramatic error. The members do not patron- 
ize it and neither do they urge others to patronize it. They simply let it 
alone and remain silent. 

The play-going committee is in existence for the sole purpose of help- 
ing the struggling public to choose its plays well and wisely. The commit- 
tee, which is composed of play experts, is in a good position to criticise. 
Entirely catholic in its taste, it waives aside all managerial and public 
opinion, and all criticism is based entirely on the dramatic merits of the 
piece. 

The committee reports by means of bulletins which are each month 
sent to all members of the League, and to clubs, colleges and other organ- 
izations affiliated with it. Members are hereby continually kept informed 
of the choicest chaff from the theatrical winnowing. 

Another main branch of the work carried on by the League is the 
educational department, made up of trained teachers who give their time 
to the furtherance of study courses. Among the instructors employed at 
the Los Angeles center are Dr. Allison Gaw, professor of English at the 
University of Southern California, and Miss Lucy Lambdin of Manual Arts 
high school. Both are conducting study courses and are “doing their bit” 
in stimulating interest in artistic and worth-while theatricals. 

Los Angeles is a Drama League “center.” This, defined by the organ- 
ization, is a chapter consisting of more than a hundred members. Each 
center elects its own officers and carries on its own work in accordance with 
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the constitution of the National League. Something like a national frater- 
nity, one would say. A convention is held once a year, and all members in 
good standing are invited, in addition to the delegates sent out by the 
Various centers and circles. 

A “circle,” on the other hand, is an organization of League members in 
groups smaller than one hundred. It carries on all the activities of a cen 
ter, and governs itself in the same fashion. Often, with the increase of a 
town in size, or with an argument of local interest, the circle develops into 
a center, thus eliminating half its National fee, and, of course, giving its 
members greater freedom along lines of dramatic production. 

Persons from all walks of life are connected with the League. College 
professors, housewives, actors, business men, professional men,—in fact, all 
devotees of the new and ever-changing “drawma” are numbered among its 
ranks, 

Richard Burton, Thomas H. Dickinson and Theodore Ballou Hinckley 
are noted professional members. Mrs. Otis Skinner, the wife of the well- 
known actor, represents the theatrical profession. Clayton Hamilton lends 
a critic’s touch to the League. Louis K. Anspacher offers himself as a 
high-priced playwright, and Mrs. Bertha Kunz Baker, as a dramatic reader. 

Coming to Los Angeles, the names of Dr. Allison Gaw, Mrs. Alice O. 
Hunnewell, Miss Lucy Lambdin and Miss Beulah Wright stand out as 
those of prominent educators. Mrs. Eleanor Brodie Jones is the head of 
the Hollywood public library and also the president of the Los Angeles 
center. Mrs. Cecil Frankel is a Hollywood clubwoman, Mrs. William de 
Mille is the wife of the motion picture writer and director, and Dr. Walter 
Lindley is present to administer first-aid-to-the-wounded, should there be 
any in the mad scramble of the cognoscenti. 

The local center is to “do its bit” for the soldiers this winter, in accord- 
ance with the wish of the National League. All over the country the cen- 
ters and circles are to provide clean, wholesome and educational enter- 
tainments for the Liberty boys, thus greatly assisting the Y. M. C. A. in 
protecting the morale. The programs are to be varied. An entire evening 
of one-act plays would, undoubtedly, displease some of the men, many of 
whom probably never had seen really good drama. For these, vaudeville 
“stunts” will be offered in conjunction with a good comedy by some well- 
known writer. 

Mr. William Sauter, a former member of the Forbes-Rebertson com- 
pany, has charge of the programs sent to the army camps by the Los An- 
geles center. Recently he produced a program consisting of a singer, a 
dancer, wrestlers, a dramatic reader, and Lady Gregory’s “The Work- 
house Ward,”’—a delightfully clever Irish comedy,—at Fort MacArthur, 
and the opinion of the soldiers proclaimed it worthy of repetition. Others 
like it are to follow every month. 

Americanism, patriotism and service are the keynote of all the League’s 
work. One of the prime aims of the organization has been to stimulate 
interest in creative play writing among its members and in schools and 
colleges. Prizes have always been awarded to the author of the best bit 
of drama, and the play has always been produced by the League at some 
center. This year, however, in the stress of war conditions, three prizes are 
offered for the best patriotic play suitable for amateur production. Some 
exceptional results are expected by the National committee. 

Mr. Percival Chubb, the League’s National president, has been a visitor 
to the Coast recently. Interviewed as to the drama situation in this country 
now, he said: 

“What the United States really ought to have is a National school of 
acting,—a school whereby the best material from universities and schools 
from all over the country might be trained in Thespian art. It is my plan 
to do all I can to further this scheme. 

“As for creative writing and production, Philadelphia is ahead of every 
other city in the country. Even Boston cannot compare with the Quaker 
city. It is there that the most artistic results are produced, and we will 
soon begin to look to Philadelphia as the ‘hub of the drama.’ ” 

One of the Los Angeles center’s projects for the year is to secure the 
cooperation of professional actors and managers in the production of seri- 
ous and artistic plays. The first step toward this end was taken at the 
October meeting. On this date the Morosco stock company was entertained, 
the ideals of the League were explained, and their support was asked for. 
Such entertainments are to be in order throughout the coming theatrical 
year, and one star who has already accepted the local center’s invitation 
to be the guest of honor at a luncheon is Otis Skinner, the man who prob- 
ably has done as much for the American drama as any other actor, and 
who is to appear this season in Booth Tarkington’s “Mister Antonio.” 

The Drama League is strengthening and not merely uplifting, but also 
placing on a higher plane one of the most effective social agencies for moral, 
aesthetic and intellectual culture. It started from a wee, small acorn, but, 
like the proverb, is continually growing to a sturdy oak. 
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street below, but 


Mra. Flaherty is‘ not going to miss it if anything does. 


Nothing has ever happened in the 


vator boy of the 
Bourbon Court 
Apartment 


Henry, the ele- 


but they 
Josie has been in- 
terrupted four 
times while read- 
ing the latest mur- 
der trial, This time 
she is going to let 
the family answer 


you betchal"’ 
Agnes, who haa seven sick children 


dying somewhere and nceds carfare ts 


them, takes a noonday nap. 
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"Aw, tell me one thing that Wilson has done!” 


Joe is not averse to a job—or even the army, 
gotta come across with four bucks a day, 
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mechanical toys. 


Mr. Leak. who watches the ticker despite 


the fact that he has not five cents 


of stocks, 
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The man who 
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The dolivery boy who kills spare time putting a 
mustache 
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TASTE IN DECORATIONS AND FURNISHINGS 


By ROY C. BAILIE 
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HE natural inclination of all men and women, is to have their homes 

beautiful. Few things are planned with greater care, and no person 

is of more consequence than the decorator and furnisher. His artistic 
taste, know:edge and refined experience make his services of great worth. 
In his decorative schemes, he unites harmony, restfulness and beauty, and 
when the work is finished, it is appropriate, tasteful and correct. The true 
artist is ever faithful to his trust, for he knows that no one thing mars the 
restfulness of a home more than inappropriate decorations and furnishings, 
however small may be the deviation. 

There has been a rapid and marve‘ous evolution in taste during the past 
six or eight generations. During that time, the Brothers Adam, Sheraton 
Hepplewhite, and Chippendale created the various styles bearing their 
names, each one being beautiful and distinctive. The range of character 
was a wide one, where ornamentation varied from simplicity to ornateness. 
Following these were the Colonial style in America, and the Georgian in 
Kngland, which were a modified embodiment of foregoing ages, with added 
ideas which were p:easing in a marked degree. This applied to both interior 
and exterior designs, and these have proved their worth through long con- 
tinned use. Freak styles have sprung up from time to time, all of which 
found a number of followers, who were faddists, mistaking newness for 
desirability. These creations soon passed to the rubbish heap and have long 
since been forgotten. 

Man is a curious creature, in that he is always desiring something that 
is new. The demand for “something different” is incessant. The wish for 
exclusive designs in rugs, lighting fixtures, tapestries, curtains and furniture 
is rapidly increasing, because the cost for these things has been reduced 
materially and are now within the reach of the average well-to-do home 
builder. While this is an added expense, yet it is highly satisfactory. 

Vast sums of money are expended annually through the hiring of in- 
experienced artisans who pose as experts, and the result is—one long con- 
tinued disappointment. The services of originators of new creations which 
embody attractiveness, beauty and uniqueness are always in demand he- 
cause they have changed ideas into tangible form through their genius. It 
is always well to remember that in the purchase of high grade furnishings, 
what we term as commercialisin 
must be forgotten, because great 
worth at littte cost is an impossi- 
bility. “The laborer is worthy of 
his hire” and it is folly to expect 
too much without a willingness to 
pay a requisite remuneration. 


When one compares ancient 
Greek architecture with that of 
today, he notes the wide disparity 
between the noble lines of bygone 
days and the grotesqueness of our 
modern productions. What is true 
as regards this line is equally true 
of the interior of the home, and 
one is almost moved to tears when 
he thinks of the crimes committed 
in the name of art. Through an 
attempt to be original, thousands 
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wander far afie'd into the realm of ridiculousness, and the crudeness to 
their work is pitiable, because they fail to understand how grievous are 
their blunders. Others follow well defined lines, adding a touch of artistry 


here and there which please the eye and satisfy the aesthetic taste. They 
ceek advancemnt through a knowledge of men of preceding ages. They 


recognize genius and pay homage to it through emulation. 


Many homes of wealthy men are simply vast collections of miscellane- 
ous furnishings, whose one redeeming feature is costliness. Furniture of 
ceveral different periods are in the same room and many suppose that inas- 
much as their betongings are expensive, they must be of correct taste. 
This is in no sense true, for simplicity is in many cases representative of 
rare beauty. Many persons appreciate the fact that something is wrong 
with their homes, yet they cannot tell what is the matter, because they lack 
a knowledge of house furnishing, This can be easily remedied through the 
Often a 


mere rearrangement, with the elimination of some things and the addition 


employment of someone who is competent to suggest changes. 
of othrs will bring about a pleasing effect. If this matter concerns you, 
just hire someone of unquestioned authority and allow him to use his own 
judgment in completing the work. Never insist that your ideas must be 
carried into effect, for it would be as inexpedient, as it would be to tell 
your dentist how to fill your teeth. The man who understands his profes- 
sion will not be in need of suggestions. 


There are a few fundamental rules which govern the finishing, decorat- 
ing and furnishing of your home and when you deviate from these, you 
are courting trouble. The laws governing chemistry, mathematics and 
astronomy never vary, hence they are called exact sciences. The law of 
harmony as applied to house furnishings whether it be in color, design or 
arrangement, is also inviolate and all variations from it produce disastrous 
results. 


for it makes little difference how refined the furnishings of a home may be, 


One might term a lighting fixture as the soul of house furnishings, 


their beauty is marred through inappropriate lights. Perfect form, com- 
pleteness and charm must be 
blended to produce the crowning 


effect needed to make the home 
complete, 


I shall feel that this article 
aas fulfilled its mission, if any of 
the readers of Tue Grapuic are 
helped by the suggestions. If you 
are interested in decorating or fur- 
nishing your home or wish sugges- 
tions concerning any phase of it, a 
letter addressed to the House Fur- 
nishing Department of THE 
Grapuic will receive prompt at- 
tention without cost or obligation 
to you. This section of the maga- 
zine is maintained for the sole 
purpose of helping its readers and 


all questions are answered with 
pleasure. 
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Rife with symbolism from Far Eastern lands 
is the pictured mandarin robe, from F. Suie 
One’s. Friendship’s flame is represented, and 
fidelity is said in the watchful dragon’s eyes. 
Rare wealth of beauty is embodied in this robe, 
and harmony of tints, such as only time can 
give, and that time in China. 


HE last minute gift, offspring of 
fi that belated Christmas Spirit 

which persistently lingers afar 
in some limbo whence it seems impos- 
sible to summon it, strive however we 
will, until somewhere near 12 M., De- 
cember 23rd, of any year! 

Resolve as me may that “THIS year” 
—and so-forth, we can neither get 
started early, nor can we forego the 
last minute thrill which takes posses- 
sion of us, at the ’leventh hour and 
sends us scurrying forth to purchase 
all the giftiness that we vowed, earlier, 
to renounce. 

We are all last-minute men in the 
tardy but telling Christmas volley. 
Pity ’tis, for the over-worked salesfolk, 
but yet—“better late than never” was 
never better applied than to the Holi- 
day hurry. 

After studiedly keeping out of “all 
the fuss,’ you waken some morning 
possessed of the feeling that you 
really ought to buy just a_ small 
gift for—someone—no matter whom 
—and the door is ajar, the first 
rays have penetrated your heart, and 





There are orders in the pocket of this young 
officers’ coat! Orders,from General Santa Claus, 
to Lieutenant Six-to-Sixteen, to move forward 
via Christmas-tree, and take possession of Great 
Joy. Manoeuvering at Mullen & Bluett’s. 


from that moment you are infected 
with the fever which knows no allay 
save through buying Christmas gifts. 
No madness under sun or moon can 
equal it! And yet, who wishes that it 
were different? Not you, nor I, who 
joy in the assuagement of the gifting 
fever. We know so well just how to 
go about it, too! 

First, you betake your steps—not 
measured, but with a springy lift—to- 
ward one of the Suie One stores. These 
stores are not one, but three, affording 
wide and varied choice of gift articles 
from the Far East, from China. “F. 
Suie” One” is above the door at 8386 
and posted across 
the front of an 
establishment at 
510 North Los 
Ange:es Street, 
(China Town). 
There are treas- 
ures of bronze, 
lacquer, porce- 
lain and jade; 
rugs antique and 
modern; and 
most alluring of 
all, those famed 
mandarin coats 
and robes which 
are among the 
most highly ap- 


preciated prod- ZB ‘i ; 
ucts of China, by CANN 
our devotees of 
Fashion. The 
glorious Manda- 


rin robe, pic- 
tured by the 
Graphic artist, is 
a gem of har- 
monious coloring 
and marvelous 
embroidery. Of 
that soft, dull, 
rich blue which 
none save an- 
tique Chinese 
fabrics seem able 
to attain, the Be 
blending of tints / 
throughout is as 
symphonious as 
an accord of mu- 
sical tones. ‘The 
South Hill Street, Los Angeles; it is 
over the portal of a double store at 50- 
52 South Raymond Avenue, Pasadena; 
belated Santa Claus who is discriminat- 
ing enough to choose for some fair She, 
a robe such as this, would be sure to 
find his name engraved forever upon 
the tablets of a fond and doting heart. 

First aid to the last minute giver, 
especially if he be a man, is one of 
those delightful sweaters, which every 
woman wants. In selecting such a gift, 
as the one from Robinson’s, pictured 
by our artist, no one can go amiss. Of 
pure silk, knitted in a handsome pat- 
tern, and having the suggestion of a 
bustle back, which marks it as the sea- 
son’s, this sweater is in khaki brown 
with a border plaided in shades of blue 
and mauve, rose and gold, and inter- 
tones. The high, muffle collar is tipped 
with plaid along the lower edge, as are 
the pockets. Sure to win at golf, is the 


in the ends! 


over Colburns’, 





A straight searf of marten fur has pockets 
Such unexpectedness is just what 
one expects, when furs are made by Colburns’. 
That’s one reason why the Christmas star,hovers 


girl who wears this! But to make as- 
surance doubly certain, she may don 
the newest sports hat, in black patent 
leather, with its brim laced adorably at 
either side, by white silken cords with 
dangling silken tassels. The hat, which 
is an admirable shape for sports wear, 
and becoming as well, is faced with 
white Georgette crepe. Redundant 
with such gift-assurances, is the sweater 
and sports hat section at Robinson's; 
and be it known that no man need fear 
presenting sports garments or millin- 
ery, where he might hesitate regarding 
more conventional clothes, 

The ultimate thing in military clothes 
for boys, has 
been attained by 
the complete uni- 
form shown here. 
Of regulation 
khaki, are the 
coat and trous- 
ers, with the pro- 
per pocketing 
and military but- 
tons. The belt is 
the regulation of- 
ficers’ belt of 
Teather with 
hooks and slides 
for everything 
needful, and 
there is in addi- 
tion a belt from 
which swings the 
khaki covered 
canteen, in mini- 
ature size. The 
puttees are of 
heavy leather, 
regulation _ style, 
and have the lat- 
est fastening. 
The very man- 
nish gloves, and 
an officers’ cap 
are the final let- 
ters in the word 
“Salute.” In sizes 
from six to six- 
teen years these 
= uniforms may be 
had at Mullen & 
Bluett’s; and 
what greater 
happiness could 
befall a youth 
than to become 
the proud possessor on Christmas morn- 
ing of such a suit? 

The California rose, which blooms at 
Christmas time, is no more lovely than 
the color of the sweater sketched at 
Harris & Frank’s. Of fine, soft wool, 
knitted in a popular stitch, the coat— 
for it is truly such—is in fact the color 
of a pink La France, and the broad, 
rolling collar is of brushed angora 
which has the effect of beaver fur, with 
just the difference wished for such a 
garment. There is a touch of the same 
angora yarn, in the beaver tint, upon 
the cuffs and pouching pockets, and the 
buttons are formed from angora as is 
also the smart buckle on the rose col- 
ored belt. Gift appropriateness is 
spoken in every line of this delightful 
sweater-coat. 

A straight scarf of marten, with 
pockets in each end! This is the lat- 
est Colburn adventure in fur garment- 
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Even,the laggard caddy would follow willingly 
in the wake of the happy girl whose Christmas 
was made merry by the gift of this deliciously 
plaided sweater for wear upon the links, The 
sports hat of black patent leather with its be- 
witching silken cords, does not contradict the 
picture. There are others of the kind at Rob- 
inson’s. 


ing. For, at Colburn’s, each piquant 
garment created has the charm of a 
real adventure. The pockets in this 
broadly generous scarf serve in lieu of 
muff, and they also hold the scarf in 
place, lending to the wearer that soph- 
isticated air which today’s furs are 
wont to. The scarf is tied with heavy 
silken cords and ornaments, and each 
end, below the pockets bears a row of 
swinging tails, set in silken bells. It is 
lined with crepe Georgette in the shade 
of brown which tones well with the 
marten fur. 





Vieing with the Christmas rose, or the roses 
in Her Cheeks, this entrancing sweater exhales 
from,every line and stitch, smartness and gift- 
propriety. At Harris & Frank’s, it awaits His 
choice and Her exact address. 





Hymen, has established a new record for 
himself. In fact he has broken all June 
records for the winning of recruits to his Benedict 
ranks, Within the last month there have been in- 
ducted into Captain Cupid's service so many splen- 
did young officers, that keeping count would re- 
quire the aid of an expert statistician. War wed- 
dings are quite the vogue, and for that reason the 
fuss and feathers which customarily characterize 
the nuptial events in which society is interested, 
are being dispensed with. War orders, mysterious, 
and in most instances several days or weeks ahead 
of their expected schedule, have 
hastened the greater number of 
these weddings, and even the more 
elaborately planned ceremonies have 
been suddenly celebrated with the 
utmost simplicity and informality. 
Like “young Lochinvar” from ‘out 
of the West,” several of the newly 
commissioned officers direct from 
their training at the Presidio have 
returned to the Southland to claim 
as their brides a coterie of Los An- 
geles’ fairest society maids. There 
was the wedding Monday morning 
of last week of Miss Katherine 
Stearns, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
John E. Stearns of Los Angeles, 
and Lieutenant Thomas A. J. Dock- 
weiler, son of Mr. and Mrs. Isadore 
Dockweiler; the marriage, Thurs- 
day evening, a week ago, of Miss 
Katherine Barbour, daughter of 
Mrs. Joseph H. Barbour of Los 
Angeles to Lieutenant James Gil- 
more Leovy of San Diego; the wed- 
ding last Saturday evening, Decem- 
ber 8, of Miss Catherine Cottle, 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. C. C. 
Cottle of Los Angeles, to Lieuten- 
ant William R. Gibbon. Then there 
was the wedding of Miss Mary 
Hughes, daughter of Mrs. Walter 
J. Hughes of Los Angeles, to Lieu- 
tenant John Shirley Ward, son of 
the Shirley Wards, also of Los An- 
geles. 


CC ity, Daniel Cupid, first aide to Colonel 


Another military wedding 
was that of Miss Kathleen Kava- 
nagh, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. 
C. Kavanagh, to Lieutenant Eg- 
mont Koenig, son of Dr. and Mrs. 
Herman Koenig of New York. The 
wedding of Miss Helen Jones, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Carlos Jones of Los Angeles, to 
Lieutenant Robert Gebhard Meyler, 
son of the late Captain James J. Meyler and Mrs. 
Meyler, was an event of November, and one of 
the first of the series of interesting nuptial events, 
as was that of Miss Edith Maurice, daughter of 
Mrs. William Thomas Maurice of Los Angeles, to 
Captain Leonidas Whitehead Stampley, U. S. A. 
November also marked the marriage of Miss 
Emelie Newlin, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. T. XK. 
Newlin of Los Angeles, to George R. Bell, a mem- 
ber of Dr. Rea Smith’s naval hospital unit, now 
on its way to France, as well as that of Miss 
Eleanor Uhl, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Adolph 
Uh! of Piedmont, to Captain Ward Dawson, U. S. 
N. And still other war weddings have been 
chronicled in society’s calendar within the last 
fortnight. Miss Laura Anderson, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. William H. Anderson, deserted her 
college studies to become the bride of Lieutenant 
Lee Slessinger. And as many other weddings of 
notable import to the society folk of Southern 
California have been celebrated within the month, 
while innumerable engagements have been an- 





The attractive bride of Lieutenant Gibbon. 
Mrs. C. C. Cottle of Los Angeles, and before her marriage a fortnight 
ago was one of the most popular members of the younger 


THE WEEK IN SOCIETY 


nounced, with wedding dates expectantly awaiting 
Uncle Sam’s favor of furloughs. Among Los 
Angeies’ most attractive brides-elect is Miss 
Frances Beveridge, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
George F. Beveridge, whose engagement to En- 
sign Edgar Forbes Wilson, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Kdgar Wilson of San Francisco, has been an- 
nounced; Miss June Braun, daughter of the F. W. 
Brauns of Los Angeles, who is soon to become 
the bride of Lieutenant Lloyd Schultz; and Miss 
Margaret Ii. Ferrie, daughter of Mrs. J. T. Grier, 
whose engagement to Donald Hamilton McLaugh- 
lin of Berkeley will probably soon follow his 





MRS. WILLIAM R. GIBBON 


set as Miss Catherine Cottle 


training at the Presidio. 

Of especial interest to their large circle of 
friends is the announcement recently made by Dr. 
and Mrs. Ernest W. Fleming of South Hoover 
street, of the betrothal of their daughter, Miss 
Ruth Henrietta Fleming, to Mr. Arthur Preston 
Adkisson, son of Mrs. Louise Adkisson. Miss 
Fleming, who is a graduate of Marlborough, also 
attended Vassar for several years. Since making 
her bow to society a year or so ago she has been 
one of the popular members of the younger so- 
ciety set. Mr. Adkisson is a former Kentuckian 
and is a graduate of the Mobile Military Acad- 
emy. It is planned that the wedding will take 
place early in February and while it will be a 
church affair, is to be simple in all its appoint- 
ments. Lieutenant Parker Adkisson, who is now 
stationed at Camp Kearny is to be best man at 
the wedding if official orders do not prevent, and 
Miss Alice Fleming, the bride-elect’s sister, will 
be maid of honor. Miss Ruth will doubtless be 
honored with many social courtesies preceding her 
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She is the daughter of Dr. and 





marriage, although because of war times, many 
of the affairs will be delightfully informal. 

Captain Charles Harlow and Mrs. Harlow of 
Washington, D. C., are charming visitors in Los 
Angeles. Mrs. Harlow was formerly Mrs. Walter 
Newhall, and her home in St. James Park was the 
center of gayety. Mrs. Harlow has a large circle 
of friends in Los Angeles who are giving her and 
Captain Harlow a hearty welcome. They have 
been honor guests at any number of pretty affairs 
since they arrived and among the first to compli- 
mnt them was Mr. and Mrs. Wesley Clarke of the 
Darby, who entertained Monday evening, Decem- 
ber 10, with a handsomely appointed 
dinner, about fifty close friends ot 
Mrs. Harlow being invited to meet 
her and renew old friendships. 
Thursday evening, December 13, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hicks of West 
Adams street gave a dinner for 
them and Saturday of the same 
week Mrs. Hugh Livingston Mac- 
neil of Figueroa street, was hostess 
at a charming dinner party, a de- 
lightful musical program following 
the dinner. Tuesday, December 18, 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin T. Earl gave 
a dinner for Captain and Mrs. Har- 
low, and any number of other social 
courtesies are being given for these 
popular visitors. Captain and Mrs. 
Harlow will visit in and around 
Los Angeles for a month or six 
weeks, and will make their home at 
Hotel Darby. En route to their 
home in Washington, they will visit 
in Santa Barbara and San Fran- 
cisco. 

Miss Amy Busch, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Hamilton 
Busch of Portland Place, Los An- 
geles, is to arrive home the day be- 
fore Christmas. She will be accom- 
panied home by her brother, Mr. A. 
Hays Busch, who is a student at 
Laurenceville, N. J., the prep school 
to Princeton. Miss Busch went 
east several weeks ago to be brides- 
maid at a wedding, since which 
time she has been visiting friends 
in and around New York. At pres- 
ent she is visiting in Washington, D. 
C, Among other Angelenos who 
have been visiting in the east to re- 
turn are Mrs. Granville MacGowan 
and her daughter, Miss 


” 


Eleanor 
MacGowan who returned last week 
from a delightful fortnight passed 
in Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, visiting with Mrs. 
MacGowan’s son, Lieutenant Hilliard Vincent 
MacGowan, who is in the aviation corps there. 

Society is planning to turn out en masse for 
the big naval ball which is to usher in the New 
Year, and to be held at the Shrine Auditorium. 
The entire proceeds of the affair will go to the 
Red Cross. Lieutenant Joseph Neilson, executive 
officer of the submarine base at San Pedro, is 
chairman of the arrangements committee. Mrs. 
Samuel Brown Thomas is in charge of the ways 
and means, and Mr. H. F. Stewart is chairman 
of the finance committee. Miss Doris Collins, 
president of the Junior Patriotic league, is chair- 
man of the reception committee. More than two 
hundred of the best known society women will act 
as patronesses, It is planned by those having the 
affair in charge to make this the greatest event of 
the kind ever held on the coast. 

Miss Marjorie Hines, daughter of Mrs. Fred 
Hines of West Eleventh street, Los Angeles, who 
has been visiting for the past three months in 
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Minneapolis with her cousins, Mr. and 


Mrs. A. H. Toehler and their family, 
returned to her home here last week. 


Miss Hines is one of the members of 
the younger set who has 
ardent and 


been an 
Red Cross 
She is also one of the sub- 
deb girls who has decided to become 
efficient as a business girl. To that 
end, Miss Hines has been devoting the 
past three months to studying short- 
hand and typing. She plans to con- 
tinue her studies in Los Angeles and at 
the same time plans to pass many 
hours each week in doing Red Cross 
work, 


enthusiastic 
worker. 


The season at Hotel del Coronado 
opened brilliantly Saturday afternoon, 
December 15, with its first tea 
dance, the ballroom being especially 
decorated for the occasion; and the 
specially arranged program of Grecian 
Dances presented by Miss Gwendo!en 
Brooks, a dainty danseuse who came 
recently from New York, were a most 
decided success. In the center of the 
ballroom flowering plants and foliage 
formed a fitting setting for the 
“Springtime”, “Narcissus”, and a 
charming dance with setting of music, 
“Tosti’s Serenata”. Miss Brooks was 
assisted by a bevy of dainty young 
students from the Junior College and 
San Diego High School. A musical 
program of songs, presented by Mr. 
Otto Jeancon, was most thoroughly en- 
joyed. The tea tables arranged around 
the ballroom and in the lounge were 
crowded by beautifully gowned ma- 
trons and charming debutantes, while 
the uniforms of the Army and Navy 
officers of our own Country, mingled 
with the brighter ones of the officers of 
our Allies, who are stationed tempor- 
arily at Camp Kearny and Balboa, and 
North Island, added a military touch 
to the scene. The Tea Dances will take 
place this year on Saturday after- 
noons, instead of Fridays as heretofore, 
to thus give the officers at the canton- 
ment and Camps, as well as Naval Re- 
serve camps, an opportunity to attend. 
These affairs promise to be brilliant 
and charmingly delightful this season, 
as they have always been, making the 
Hotel del Coronado the Mecca for the 
pleasure-loving traveler who comes to 
Southern California in search of sun- 
shine and flowers, rest and recreation. 


Among the many artistic affairs 
given at the famous watering place 
was the unique dinner Friday evening 
with which Mr. John J. Hernan enter- 
tained, honoring Miss Jean Miller and 
her fiance Captain Lapham Loomis 
Brundred, U. S. A., whose wedding in 
St. Paul’s Church, San Diego, was one 
of the brilliant military and_ social 
events in the seaside city. The settings 
for the affair were all “camouflage”, 
from the entrance into the communi- 
eating trench, where boughs of trees 
lined the walls. An immense aeroplane 
of crimson roses and foliage was sus- 
pended overhead, and great baskets 
and vases of pink rosebuds and foliage 
added a touch. The first line trench, 
marked by an immense sign, led into 
the fortifications, (in the green banquet 
room.) Here the entire room was 
transformed into a wooded valley, the 
immense fort “camouflaged” with can- 


vas, and strewn with leaves and 
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branches of eucalyptus, tiny electric 
lights glowing through the foliage. As 
the party emerged through the connect- 
ing door, the “immense guns” boomed 
forth a welcome, followed by tiny ma- 


chine guns, and the orchestra, also | 


camouflaged behind banks of trees, 
played “Over There.” When the im- 
mense white “camouflaged canvas” was 
removed, the table represented a minia- 
ture scene of valleys, hills, mountains 
and desert, at one end Balboa park 
camp and at the other “Brundredville,” 
the sign posts reading 
Somewhere in America.” 


“Some City 
In the cen- 
ter of the plain rose the Rocky Moun- 
tains with cactus and rocks, the desert 
stretch of country reaching to “Brun- 
dredville.” On the other side was sup- 
ny California, with its wealth of roses 
and flowers, while around the whole 
ran the bridal train on its steel tracks 
bearing the bridal couple to their des- 
tination in “Brundredville.” Pink rose- 
buds and foliage bordered the tracks, 


and telegraph poles with their slender 
lines carried messages of congratula- | 


tion, while tiny electric globes on tall 
posts lighted the way to happiness. The 
menu was especially camouflage, from 
the soup hidden beneath tin cans, but- 
ter pats under immense green bell pep- 
pers; crab Ravigotti, in Hearts of Let- 
tuce; salted almonds in walnuts; olives 
in tomatoes; tenderloin of beef under 
crab shells; sherbet in rosy apples; 
Mallard duck beneath cabbage leaves; 
celery salad in carrot shells: 
creams in oranges, cakes in bread rolls 
and the demi-tasse in cocoanut shells. 
The hand-painted sketches of Coronado 
scenes marked covers for thirty guests. 


The whole affair was one of the most | 


artistic ever given at the :2mous water- 
ing place. In the chila’s vernacular 
“Everything was what it wasn’t,” being 
a clever explanation of the menu and 
entire effect. After the dinner dancing 
was enjoyed in the ballroom. The mili- 
tary band from Camp Kearny fur- 
nished the music. 


With the passing of Mrs. Mary H. 
Bailey of Santa Ana, October 27th, | 


California loses another pioneer. 
With her late husband, Dr. Joseph 
Goffin Bailey, a distinguished English 
surgeon, Mrs. Bailey settled in the lit- 
tle city when it was a mere hamlet, 
and they were untiring in their efforts 
to build it up. 

Funeral services were conducted by 
the Rev. W. H. Wotton, rector of St. 
James Episcopal church 
Pasadena, an old family friend; the 
Baileys were members of his former 
parish, the Church of the Messiah, 
Santa Ana. Interment was in the 
Santa Ana cemetery, where Dr. Bailey 
was buried seven years ago. 

Always of a gentle and retiring na- 
ture, during the past two years Mrs. 
Bailey had withdrawn more and more 
from society. Her charities were un- 
obtrusive but as boundless as the need 
of those who sought her aid. She was 
deeply interested in the young, and 
left generous sums to the Orange 
County Y. M. C. A., the Episcopalian 
Guild and the Helping Hand Society, 
in addition to legacies to her immedi- 
ate relatives. 
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A. Gifts 


Cross Goods are a year 
ahead in style and for- 
ever ahead in quality. 
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Smokers’ Stands 
Ash Trays 
Cigar Cases 
Cigarette Cases 
Humidors 
Cigarette Boxes 
Crystalware 
Toilet Cases 
Traveling Articles 
Pocket Utilities 
Library Articles 
Desk Sets 


Smart Bags for Women 
Hand Bags! 
Knitting Bags 
Motor Bags 
Week—end Bags 
Traveling Bags 
Luggage 
Traveling Pillows 
Wickerware 
Bedroom Trays 
Sewing Accessories 
Sewing Baskets 
Jewel Cases 
Toilet Cases 

Veil Cases 


Manicure Cases 
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THE WEEK IN SOCIETY 


ALENT is not infrequently directed by Fate 

into divergent channels, or in the case of a 
fortunate few people possessing more tatent 

than one, a rare aptitude is often lost in the fol- 
lowing of a contrasting destiny. A society leader 
with the highly developed qualifications and tal- 
ents of a business manager, may be said to be as 
rare as the “purple cow” of Gelett 
Burgess fame. That is, such a 
comparison of rarity might have 
been made prior to the war. But 
the shadow of the great world con- 
flict has already served to temper 
the steel of each and every loyal 
American, and from the fires of 
the gigantic struggle there has 
emerged a new people. Frivolities, 
the small things of life have been 
cast off and our petty pleasure 
pursuits abandoned. And in the 
new order of things it is not sur- 
prising that the more serious tal- 
ents, latent in most of us, have re- 
vealed themselves. When, a few 
months ago, a group of Los An- 
geles society women enthusiastic- 
ally set about to carry out a cher- 
ished and patriotic plan of Mrs. 
Hancock Banning for a Red Cross 
Shop, the idea was given merely 
an approving nod by Los Ange- 
lans in general. The idea was cer- 
tainly a good one, but no one prob- 
ably, other than Mrs. Banning her- 
self, foresaw how splendid was the 
proposition from a purely com- 
mercial standpoint. However, 
there were no slackers among the 
society women and each lent her 
enthusiastic aid, and the Shop, lo- 
cated in the old Canfield-home at 
Eighth and Alvarado streets, be- 
came a real shopping center. Like 
the “Five-and-ten-cent-store” plan, 
which once launehed, spread froin 
coast to coast and_re-doubled on 
its course, Mrs. Hancock Ban- 
ning’s clever idea has grown and 
developed into a business, which 
now involves a chain of four local 
shops and which will undoubtedly 
spread throughout the entire coun- 
try. Merchants will have to look 
to their laurels if they are to com- 
pete successfully with these soci- 
ety women in the world of busi- 
ness, for now that the earlier ef- 
forts of those in charge of the Red 
Cross Shop have met with so great 
a success, they are branching out 
into other lines of business, all of 
which is expected to reap a con- 
siderable fund for the great hu- 
manitarian cause. Mrs. Hancock 
Banning, the originator of the 
plan, has developed business tal- 
ents which insure success. As 
manager of the Red Cross Shop, 
she has the assistance of Mrs. J. 
M. Danziger. Recently under her 
efficient guidance a toy shop has 
been opened in the basement of the 
Woodward hotel on Eighth street, 
near Hill. These toys are made 
by the school children of Los An- 
geles, whose skilled artistry as toy 
manufacturers is also an _ out- 
growth of the war. In charge of this Shop, Mrs. 
Banning has placed Miss Terrill, Mrs. Maurice 
Hellinan and Mrs. Herman W. Frank. Mrs. Hell- 
man is also in charge of the public school activi- 
tes in this connection. One might think that 
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THE MISSES RUTH AND ALICE FLEMING 


these two shops would be quite a sufficiency, but 
still greater ambitions inspired a third business, 
which will have Miss Laura Barton, a niece of the 
late Clara Barton, in charge. Here, in a location 


on South Olive Street, under Mrs. Banning’s su- 
pervision, an art store is being opened, wherein 
many fine paintings and other similar works of 
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Daughters of Dr. and Mrs. Ernest W. Fleming of Los Angeles. 
Fleming’s engagement to Mr. Arthur Preston Adkisson, son of Mrs. Louise 
Adkisson, has just been announced. The wedding is planned for February. 


art are to be sold for the benefit of the Red Cross 
work. Autographed and rare pottery as well as 
other desirable art wares will be sold there. In 
addition to all of this, the Red Cross headquar- 
ters at Tenth and Main Streets, where contribu- 
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tions and donations of all kinds are received, 
maintains a store also, wherein furniture and other 
merchandise may be bought. Then, too, under the 
management and clirection of Mrs. Michael J. Con- 
nell, there is conducted the Bird Cage Shop at the 
Alexandria, which is a branch of the gift and 
section of the Red Cross Shop at 
Kighth and Alvarado Streets. It 
is quite some business undertaking 
which these indefatigable and cap- 
able women of Los Angeles have 
launched, and their work is already 
reaping success and an enrichment 
of golden shekels for the Red 
Cross fund. 

It is with much regret that the 
many friends of Miss Katherine 
Ramsey will learn of her recent 
decision to pass the winter in San 
I'rancisco. She went to the north- 
ern city several weeks ago to visit 
her sister and brother-in-law, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Blythe. Later 
she visited with her uncle and 
aunt, Mr. and Mrs. Chauncey W. 
Penoyer. Miss Ramsey has taken 
an apartment in San Francisco, 
and will enter the social circles of 
the bay city, enjoying the winter 
festivities in San Francisco. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Disbrow 
Hoard, whose marriage took place 
Thanksgiving Day, have returned 
from their wedding trip and are 
at home to their friends at 706 
North Raymond avenue, Pasadena. 
Mrs. Hoard was Miss Dorothy 
Crumley before her marriage. 

Mrs. Frank A. Gibson of Scarff 
street is in receipt of a cablegram 
announcing the safe arrival in 
France of Mrs. Fred Wood, who 
left Los Angeles a few weeks ago 
to take up patriotic service at the 
front. Mrs. Wood is well known 
in club circles in Los Angeles and 
a member of the Friday Morning 
Club. 

Another surprise wedding which 
has just been announced is that of 
Miss Mary Carolyn Gard, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Emerson Earl 
Gard of Glendora and Lieutenant 
William Henry Jameson, Jr., son 
of Mrs. William Henry Jameson. 
The wedding was celebrated Fri- 
day, November 80, at the home of 
the bride’s parents and witnessed 
by the immediate family only. 
The bridegroom recently won a 
first lieutenant’s commission at the 
Presidio and is now with the 
Twelfth Infantry there. The 
young people will make their home 
in the northern city until Lieuten- 
ant Jameson is ordered elsewhere. 

Mrs. Stephen Nerney has gone 
to San Francisco for a visit with 
her mother, Mrs. William L. Hugh- 
son. Mrs. Nerney will remain in the 
northern city over the holidays. 

Miss Gladys Ordway, who with 
members of her family left Satur- 
day last for a motor trip to San 
Francisco, will return to her home 
in Los Angeles before Christmas. 
Miss Ordway plans to have a re- 

ception during the holidays for a large number of 
Mills College girls, who are expected to be in Los 
Angeles during the holidays. While away Miss 
Ordway will visit friends at Stanford, and also pay 
a short visit to her Alma Mater, Mills College. 
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THE HOUSE OF CHILDHOOD 


(Continued from page 18) 


stances? Who wouldn’t enjoy sorting part of speech, and incidentally learn- 
ing all the practical things about them, along with the game? 

Who wouldn’t enjoy being blindfolded, and tracing with the finger-tips 
the curious outlines of letters, and figures and words, which are made of 
sandpaper mounted on smooth cardboard? The children learn through the 
sense of touch more accurately than any other way, and all children love 
to “see it myself,” by getting the coveted object into the eager hands and 
FEELING it. Then it is easy to trace in the air the same shape, and by 
natural stages, “burst into” 


learns a new word—it becomes a part of one unconsciously .... 
the supervision of these trained teachers, there is no holding back for class 
progress, nor speeding up for “average development” but as each small 


explorer is ready to advance another step along the flowery path, he finds | 


a helping hand, and his muscles strengthened for the climb. 


No wonder the hours sped all too fast for Kenneth. He had hardly 
gotten absorbed in a game which could be played only by the careful hand- 
ling of the small unfamiliar objects, when a musical gong announced that 
he must fly to the low wash-stands, roll up his sleeves, lave his grubby 
paddies and dry them, and partake of bread and milk. The children had 
individual soap-boxes and towels, and Oh the joy of splashing water on 


one’s own hands, instead of being “warshed” with quickness and dispatch | 


by a business-like mother or nurse! And how good the little lunch tasted! 
With renewed vim, one might return to the big sunny room, and march 
to the strains of a piano, holding a jingling tambourine to be swung in 
rhythm which the most awkward child could not resist. . The musical 
sense is trained by delightful exercises .... for instance, there is a set of 
bells, carefully tuned to the scale-notes. And small ears soon learn their 


value, and small hands arrange them in consecutive steps which, when | 
Before one knows it, the gong has rung again, | 


sounded, form the scale! 
and it is dinner time. 


Today the wee ones had soup, then mashed potatoes, carrots and peas 
creamed together, delicious baked fish, bread and butter, and rice-pudding 
with jelly. Each course was placed on the table by the deft waiters, and 
the children permitted to serve themselves. Their meals were varied, but 
this was a typical one, and to judge by the rosy faces and keen appetites, 
enjoyed to the fullest extent. In the mid-morning graham crackers and 
milk are served, and in the mid-afternoon, bread and milk and honey. How 
would you like to go to that school? Kenneth was sure he would never 
learn as much at another, and his mother was ready to agree with him that 
he could scarcely be better trained. .. . And after dinner, eager hands 
seized miniature crumb-trays, broom, carpet-sweeper and dust-cloth, and 
removed all traces of crumbs with neatness and dispatch which would have 
been envied by “Good Housekeeping.” Then the wee ones took their naps 
or rest-hour on the cots under the trees, while older pupils spent a quiet hour 
drawing and working at the low tables. Six o’clock is bath- and bed-time, 
and when he has seen the big nurseries, and dormitories, where three small 
ones are under the supervision of each teacher .... when one has inspected 
the airy rooms, and tiny beds and bureaus, the low baths and lockers, and 
wardrobes, one feels that this is aptly named the “House of Childhood,” 
and here indeed, childhood is most happily permitted to enjoy life. 


“All the pictures were hung low so’s I could see ’em,” Kenneth con- 
fided happily, trotting along towards home in the evening stillness. Ken- 
neth was only removed from the fascinating place when he had extracted 
the solemn promise that he could go back every day. 


“T could tell when my face was dirty, cause the lookin’-glasses was 
low, too.” Kenneth hasn’t mastered the boxes of grammar yet! 

Dr. Montessori was asked if the American children were so different 
from those of her bella Italia? No, not fundamentally .... childhood was 
the same in any clime. The little people are to be taught her language and 
others, in the natural way. In the meantime, they speak to her as she does 
to them, in the language of childhood, and perfect understanding. They 
take to her friendly knee all their small triumphs, secure in the expecta- 
tion of the smile, the understanding which has never failed them. Los An- 
geles is fortunate to have, along with the many other “Finest,” “biggest,” 
“only in the world,” this real House of Childhood, which is the beginning 
of happier days for our children. 


SONG 


Pautint B. BarrRtncton 


My casement window has nine panes, 
Wide open to the sky; 

Each one reflects the whole gold moon 
And star near by. 


I’m held a prisoner in the house, 
By sordid little things; 

But, my wild heart can fly to you, 
And so, it sings. 


writing, on a slate or blackboard. Children © 
taught by this method develop into accurate writing almost as a small child r 
And under | 
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They are as dainty, 
as handsome and as 
ornamental as a beau- 
tiful flower. 


The evolution of the 
bracelet or wrist 
watch along lines of 
beauty and grace, 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


By DR. JAMES MAIN DIXON 


he insisted on the need, in reading poetry, of carefully indicating the 

beat or movement, instead of evading it in the interests of a so-called 
higher interpretation. The rational interpretation can look out for itself; 
poetry first gives a rhythmic flow that lays hold on the organism, and adds 
spiritual suggestions that are often better left to remain as hints and 
helps. A prose or logical emphasis is out of place and spoils the effect. 

Among other contributions to Jucid thinking for which we are indebted 
to Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, there is a short paper of his on the Physi- 
ology of Versification, found in his stray essays, which particularly inter- 
ested me, and which formed the basis of one of my recent lectures to the 
Versification Extension class. The writer, being a physiologist by profes- 
sion—a trained anatomist—and by special calling a literary expert, who 
has left us some poetic gems, was particularly well qualified to handle the 
subject. He remarks that the specific rhythmical movement which is 
demanded in poetry—and here 
poetry differs from the straight, 
“oo-ahead” prose—has very close 
sympathy with the two vital fune- 
tions of the organism, the respira- 
tion and the pulse. The beat of 
the pulse, in regular time, resemb- 
ling the tramp of a soldier on the 
march, has been finely referred to 
in the familiar 


|: AS thoroughly at one with Dr. Alfred Noyes the other day when 


by Longfellow 
stanza: 


And our hearts though strong 
and brave, 
Still like muffled drums are beat- 
ing 
Funeral marches to the grave.” 
All poetry worth the name 
should have “march” in it. The 
respiration and the beating of the 
pulse are connected, it having been 
established that there is on the 
average one inspiration to every 
four beats of the pulse. Now, in 
a human being between the ages 
of 21 and 60, the pulse beats on 
an average of 70-75 times a min- 
ute; in children it goes more rap- 
idly. This average would thus 
give for inspirations an average 
of eighteen to the minute; possibly 
about twenty to the minute. Poeti- 
cal forms address themselves to 
this adjustment. It may be as- 
sumed that our measures are based 
on the principle of using in the 
most economical way the bodily 
functions which give them their 
hold upon the emotional part of 
our nature. There are certain 
muscular movements which insure 
the oxygenation of the blood, and 
over these the rhythmical move- 
ment of verse has a certain con- 
trol. The closer it keeps in har- 
mony with the normal action of 
the lungs, the longer, naturally, 
will be the control it can exercise. 
Both music and poetry are 
based on the same time unit; the 
eighth or quaver, answering to the 
short syllable in speech. The nor- 
mal unit of movement or progression is in  three-eighths time; a 
quaver or short syllable followed by a stressed crotchet or long syllable. 
‘The old classical word iambus is an equivalent term, except that it has 
properly to do only with length, and leaves the stress unregulated. The 
normal breath unit, or line, is four of these units of progression, which 
really correspond to the pulse-beats. Scott’s favorite narrative verse 
form, his 8-syllabled couplet, is thus adjusted carefully to the normal 
pulse and respiration. The opening couplet answers, in time, to eight 
pulse-beats and two breathings:— 
“The stag at eve had drunk his fill, 
Where danced the moon on Monan’s rill.” 
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Of all measures that which carries the reader along with least sense of 
fatigue is this “fatally facile’ octosyllabic measure of the old French ro- 
mances, used by Chaucer in his earlier productions. For pure driving 
power the measure must be allowed to surpass all others. Byron, for in- 
stance, in his “Mazeppa” reverts to it wherever he leaves reflection for 
swift narrative. Some of my readers will remember the story of the 
Selkirkshire farmer to whom Scott read the opening canto of the “Lady of 
the Lake” while it was still in manuscript. He was ‘ta man of powerful 
understanding, natural good taste, and warm poetic feeling, perfectly com- 
petent to supply the wants of an imperfect or irregular education. He 
was a passionate admirer of field sports.” Happening to dine one day at 
Ashestiel, he had the poem read to him. His reception of the recitation 
or prelection was rather singular. He placed his hand across his brow, and 
listened with great attention through the whole account of the stag-hunt, 
till the dogs throw themselves into the lake to follow their master, who 
embarks with Ellen Douglas. He 
then started up with a sudden ex- 
clamation, struck his hand on the 
table, and declared in a voice of 
censure calculated for the occa- 
sion, that the dogs must have been 
ruined by being permitted to take 
the water after such a long chase.” 

His criticism was a naive tes- 
timony not only to the vigor of the 
narrative but also to the suitabil- 
ity of the verse medium in which 
the poem is written. It will be 
found that it takes about one 
minute to read from twenty to 
twenty-four of the lines, breathing 
at the close of each line. An in- 
tensely vigorous poem like “Tam 
O’Shanter” might be read more 
quickly; Burns’s pulse, during the 
process of composition, at least, 
must have beat very rapidly. 
Emotional people may have ordi- 
narily a very slow pulse; but un- 
der the stimulus of rousing verse 
their pulses may rise steadily un- 
til the normal of 72 is reached. I 
know cases where a 50 to 56 pulse 
at once accelerates under this 
stimulus until the normal is 
reached. One of the excellent ef- 
fects of chorus singing is to bring 
the pulse of the singers into uni- 
son, so that the gathering may be 
said to have for the time being a 
common pulse. That unconscious 
forgetfulness of self which is one 
of the most valuable concomitants 
of real pleasure comes with the 
surrender of the individual pulse 
to the common pulse. 

Where the octosyllabic lines 
rime in couplets there is no re- 
tarding effect on the verse move- 
ment. But if the riming is sus- 
pended over one or more lines the 
reader has to take a much longer 
time, enunciating the riming words 
more distinctly and pausing to 
make sure of the impression. This 
takes us into a fresh study, that of 
Rime, which I must defer to an- 
other time. Meanwhile let me refer to Extension activity in an- 
other field, and under the auspices of the University of Southern California. 

Several years ago I was asked to speak on Banking in Japan before 
the Los Angeles Chapter of the American Institute of Banking, and met 
a particularly intelligent audience, as might have been expected. The In- 
stitute was organized primarily for educational purposes, and seeks to se- 
cure good systematic instruction. This year, in addition to courses already 
provided in Banking and Commercial Law, it offers a further course in 
Economics. 

Rockwell D. Hunt, who received his training at Johns Hopkins and is 
head of the Department of Economics in the University of Southern Cali- 


Lecturer on Economics, American 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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s CHRISTMAS WISHES FOR 19] / N your list for Christmas 
Written for The Graphic by Edgar A. Guest | Gifts place the 
| Yh ee 
; There's nothing you sigh for ’'m not wishing for you, i riedell 
There isn’t a joy that you long for today Hand Wrought Silver 
> That had I the magic I’d place it before you, It will please you to inspect 
With roses and sunshine I'd carpet your way. the creations of perfect work- 
> Pd bring back the laughter that now may be missing, mere es in designs so en- 
; irely exclusive and beautiful. 
I'd bring back the soldier from over the sea i Your Christmas may not be 
c I'd bring back the lips that you long to be kissing = CIE IOk Soe ene cc a ten tee complete without something 
And make of your Christmas the day it should be. from 
KFRIEDELEL HOTEL MARYLAND PERGOLA SHOP 
Not of silver and gold are the gifts I would send you, — RASADENS 
If wishes of mine could with ribbons be tied, 
n I'd bundle up friendship and mirth to attend you 
And peace that forever with you should abide. 
® I'd bring back the gladness you knew in the old days. 
When sorrow seemed distant and care far away, 
* I’d banish the doubt and the fear of these bold days 






And give you the joys that you long for today. 










But not till the soldiers come home from the battle LIEN 7/8 
And not till the sailors come home from the sea, Yi i AY pala er 
And not till men silence at last the guns’ rattle , i 
Shall we know the Christmas that once used to be. 
So friend of mine, bravely let’s stand to the weather, 
Undaunted let’s wait till the skies shall grow blue; 
You have wishes for gladness; let’s share them together 
r Whatever you wish for I’m wishing for you. 






















We have a good stock of Mackinaws, 
both plaids and solid olive drab col- 
ors, also Leather and Moleskin coats, 
for officers’ wear. 
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” The little peaceful peop!e were working in the sun, | Vii te 
For summer time was waning and the harvest had begun; asi | 





The crops were full and golden, the arching sky was clear; 
The little peaceful people found life and living dear. 








The little friendly people went out to cut their grain, 
And, singing, in the evening sought their cottages again; 







Another good day ended, another sun was red; 
The little friendly people kissed and laughed and went to bed. 







The little quiet peop!e rose up before the day, 
A-whispering together while yet the dawn was gray, 







The little anxious people met together in the street, 
For they heard a sound of cannon, and the ring of tramping feet. 







The little valiant people, they buckled on their swords, 
To meet unfiinching, breast to breast, the foe’s advancing hordes; 










Unnumbered hordes descending like dead leaves before a blast: 
The little dauntless people rose up and held them fast. 







The little angry people saw the city gates give way; 
Spent and panting in their anguish they had not strength to pray. 







Their swords were growing heavy, for the day was almost done; 
The little tired people fell sadly, one by one. 








The little conquered people. lie asleep in ravaged lands, 
But a dreadful power is vested in shattered, pulseless hands: 







For Justice over Belgium is keeping watch and ward, 
And the little murdered people wait the vengeance of the Lord! 
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NOTES AND HALF-NOTES 


By W FRANCIS GATES 


community, no matter where it is. And so it is little wonder that 

Trinity auditorium was well filled last Tuesday to hear this master 
of violinists. Heavier, perhaps, than at his first appearance in Los An- 
veles seventeen years ago, but with the dignity of a supreme court justice, 
Ysaye dominates any audience before which he appears. For a decade or 
so he has been regarded as facile princeps among violinists and in hearing 
him one almost may say it is a case of Ne Plus Ultra. And then the 
question comes to mind, is the present marvel of the violin world, young 
Jascha Heifetz to be his successor? Heifetz is seventeen years old now. 
He could make his position sure in fifteen years more. And then another 
question: will the world be doing any violin playing fifteen years from now? 
or will its decimated nations be struggling for a mere existence? 

Ysaye’s first program was compounded of classic and romantic. The 
first number was a suite for violin and piano, written by Geminiani, 175 
years ago—and that is long enough to make a classic out of anybody, 
if he has the value which causes 
musical works to survive. In this 
Mr. Ysaye had the assistance of 
his able accompanist, Beryl Rubin- 
stein (No, this was not a young 
woman.) Its lucid and naive spirit 
was a decided contrast to the mod- 
ern complications and striving for 
effects of the Saint Saens Hava- 
naise, coming later in the program. 

Wieniawski, who visited this 
country with another Rubinstein 
about 45 years ago, was repre- 
sented by a concerto and his Ober- 
tass mazurka and Vieuxtemps by 
his equally well-known Ballade 
and Polonaise. But no matter 
how well-known the works are 
that are played by such a master, 
one gladly hears them as_ they 
again set up a standard in one’s 
mind that augurs good to the real 
artist who follows and woe to the 
pretentious or incompetent. 

One of the shorter offerings 
was Ysaye’s own “Reve dinfant,” 
eoncerning which I will relate a 
story as told by him at the Gamut 
club about six years ago. One of 
Ysaye’s several children was of 
weakly constitution and it seemed 
that the fatal climax had come. 
In agony of fear over losing the 
child, the great violinist paced his 
room by the hour. There came 
into his mind a melody and its 
treatment, and to while the hours 
away he wrote it out. “And now,” 
added Ysaye, “dat boy iss bigger 
as I am.” Which was sufficient 
description of the youth’s physical 
prowess and adequate upholstery. 
There was a rumor that the same 
son had given his life for Belgium, 
though I do not know whether it 
is true. Probably not, for the 
press agent would have used the 
son’s decease as advertising mat- 
ter for the father—as was done in 
one case recently. 

Fiddlers may take courage—for I heard a note or two distinctly out of 
tune, and I am not as critical as a fidd’er would be. But one could forgive 
a score of such. Rubinstein used to say that in a concert tour he dropped 
enough notes under the piano to make a piano concerto. In speaking of 
the present young Mr. Rubinstein, one is tempted to quote the old poem, 
“How Ruby Played.” But instead I simply will add that he was all that 
could be asked in accompaniment and in bravura solos was cleverly able 
and brilliant, but not given to much sentiment. 

The second Ysaye recital came too late for inclusion in this issue. A 
feature of marked interest is the playing of a Bach concerto for two vio- 
lins in which the soloist has the assistance of Christian Timmner, the local 
violinist, who in former years in Europe was intimately acquainted with 
the visiting artist. That Ysaye puts him on the program is a strong recog- 
nition of Mr. Timmner’s ability by the master hand. 


ub 4 coming of so great an artist as Eugene Ysaye is an event in any 








JAY PLOWE 
Flute Soloist, Symphony Orchestra Concert, January 4, 1918 


N 1846, there was a piano recital given by a boy of ten years in the 

Salle Pleyel, in Paris. Just fifty years after that date, the same boy, 
become the dean of French composers, gave a recital in the same hall, 
playing some of the same numbers. And for this occasion, this artist, 
Camille Saint-Saens, had written another concerto for piano with orches- 
tra, his fifth. In this were musical memories of his musical successes. This 
was the concerto chosen by Desider Vecsei for his appearance with the 
Los Ange‘es symphony orchestra at its first concert of the season, Decem- 
ber 7, at Clune’s auditorium. 

The orchestral numbers were the Schubert “Unfinished” symphony, 
Liszt’s “Les Preludes” and Sibelius’ “Finlandia.” This seems a short bill, 
but it was extended by the repetition of the last movement of the con- 
certo. The orchestra was slightly reduced from its former numbers but 
not seriously so, and the tonal results did not suffer. The program was a 
quite popular one, the melodies of the Schubert work having achieved the 
inodern fame of being “canned” for the phonograph, a_ distinction 
awarded to few symphonies. One 
great point of beauty it has is— 
not exactly that of brevity, for 
Schubert did not know the mean- 
ing of that word—but he stopped 
when he was half done, and no 
one has been the wiser or the sor- 
rier. The Liszt and Sibelius works 
also have been played by this or- 
chestra repeatedly and need no 
comment, other than that Mr. 
Tandler had his men in good trim 
and in the joy of the occasion let 
his excellent brass section “go the 
limit,’—rather in the nature of a 
ho:d-over from its experience at 
the Mason that week, perhaps. 

And again as to Mr. Vecsei: his 
performance of the Saint Saens 
concerto was a brilliant tour de 
force. Seldom, if ever, has a more 
captivating piece of work been 
done with this orchestra. The im- 
mense technical requirements were 
met with the assurance of a master 
and the unusual demands for char- 
acteristic tone coloring were equal- 
ly well taken care of. The con- 
certo is so atmospheric that it is 
almost programmatic—if one may 
use such a comparison. Though 
antedating the extreme example 
of “modernism” so called, by over 
a decade, it has touches that 
prophesy some of the modern ef- 
fects—it has their beauties with- 
out their extremes of dissonance. 
In other words, Saint Saens paint- 
ed in tones rather than in noises. 

In this characteristic work,— 
what might be called a North Af- 
rican concerto, — Mr. Vecsei was 
quite en rapport with the compos- 
ers evident intentions. As for my- 
self, I found it one of the most 
enjoyable concerto performances I 
ever have heard, although I was 
not able to place “the chirping 
grasshoppers and the rush of the 
giant river” which the program notes said one’s consciousness ought to 
label as such. What matters; it was music, sufficiently spiced. In reply 
to insistent recalls Mr. Vecsei simply played “America”; but was forced 
to add a more artistic number before the audience was satisfied to let the 
program go on. 

It is gratifying to state that there was a large attendance, both of 
musical and society people and the upper grades of the public schools were 
well represented—a feature not to be overlooked when one considers the 
educational value of the symphony concerts. In these disturbed times, 
when attendance on all affairs is uncertain, when orchestras and opera com- 
panies are going to the wall (the Boston opera company being the last on 
the list) Conductor Tandler, Manager Blanchard and the Board of Direc- 
tors are to be congratulated on the auspicious opening of the symphony 
season. The next symphony concert will be given January 4 with J ay 
Plowe, flutist, as soloist. (Continued on page 29) 
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WHERE JAPAN IS VISIONED 
BY VIOLETTE RAY 
‘ S SO MANY of our friends had declared in favor of a giftless Christ- 
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has, Gladys and I vowed to be unique and to present more lavishly 

than for several years heretofore. Backed by a goodly check apiece, 
the fore-Christmas gift of Uncle John, and equipped with lists which looked 
like the family tree with a calling list addended, we set forth determined 
to provide none save gifts exceptional. “Let's start with Japan,” said 
Gladys, who always favors the Orient and especially the Flowery Kingdom. 
“We'll visit first, the New Yamato; look things over there and then pro- 
ceed to the other stores,” she said, and I pacifically agreed. 


At the very entrance, we went into ecstasies over the case containing 
Oriental jewels—corals in graduated strings, pearls, either unset or framed 
most novelly, jade and cameos—all bearing upon the face that interesting 
expression denotive of the Far East. Inside, we found not only unusual 
jewelry, but cases for their keeping, exceptional sets of boxes made from 
tortoise-shell, gold lacquered; quaint chests in satsuma, set medallion-like 
in lace work of the same precious ware; damascene work. In the latter, 
we discovered many articles especially suitable for men’s gifts, such as belt 
buckles, cigarette cases, pocket comb books, and most novel of all, cases 
for eye-glasses, made actually beautiful with the carved and etched gold 
work upon the dark metallic surface. Gladys filled her list for all the 
“Hims” with articles damascene. Pausing upon the mezzanine, which 
Gladys named “Kimono Land,’ we were soon in a whirl of luxurious em- 
broideries, and found it difficult to select from among the myriads of lovely 
things, the number called for on our lists. The padded robe for grandma, 
costing less than we had dreamed, the white crepe kimono abloom with 
roses—just the one for Sister Sue—the silken one overwrought with wis- 
taria and iris and shaded in that strange Japanese manner, from deep mauve 





View In The Art Department At The New Yamato 


to white; the heavy silken robe, with just a mystic touch in the embroidered 
symbol upon the collar’s back, we chose as lounging robe for dear, spoiled 
Cousin Jack, secure in the assurance that even he would have nothing like 
it. We even found the most tiny, quilted robe for Elizabeth’s baby; and a 
wee one, all hand-embroidered, for Jessie’s just-born girl. 


It was on the second floor that we went into gales of joy; for there 
Art, expressed in Oriental terms, had surely made its home. “Oh—that 
elephant! You dear, old monster-thing!” exclaimed Gladys fairly hugging 
in her arms a bronze of unusual proportions and exceptional execution 
“Why, it looks as though they had embodied the whole forest in bronze,” 
said she looking ’round upon the marvels which thronged the capacious 
salon. Next we came upon a section devoted exclusively to unusual lamps, 
Floor lamps, and piano lamps, lamps for the boudoir; lamps large and 
small and medium sized lamps of every sort of ware. The shades most 
beautiful were those formed from rich embroideries in the melting tones of 
Oriental silk and metallic threads. There were also entire pictures, done 
in needle work, with details as perfect as if executed with the brush. When 
we tore ourselves away from this entrancing place, we had set “X Xs” after 
many names upon our lists, satisfied that we had filled many an eager wish 
for those whom we would Christmas-greet. We even found a wonderful 
earved and gilded cornice such as Aunt Jane has long coveted and an in- 
teresting hamper, piled story upon story, for the automobile luncheon, 
which Billee insists upon taking whenever we motor out. 


This we found 

Most unusual was the Japanese lustre 
The tea-set we chose was of a delicious 
coppery tint with roses and their leaves melting into the ruddy back- 
ground, most artistically. 


There was still the basement, for us to investigate. 
replete with basketry and china. 
ware, in sets and single pieces. 


When we came to call our roll we found we had filled every gift de- 
mand; and went straight home, rejoicing that our Christmas shopping had 
been so far from a task, 
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The Mabel Watson Studio 


F.O.-1008 
We will photograph you in your own 
home, garden, or in our studio 
STUDIO, 249 EAST COLORADO ST. PASADENA 











After- Theatre Supper served 
nightly in the Grill— 
Price §1.00 


New Year’s Dinner 
$5.00 per Plate 


Every year there are those who 
regret not reserving their New 
Year’s table early. Don’t make 
the same mistake this year. Re- 
servations are being made now, 
and the demand promises to be 
heavy. 


This will be a most enjoyable 
affair. The dinner will be in every 
way up to the high Alexandria 
standards, and special new enter- 
tainment features are being pro- 


vided for. 


Hotel Alexandria 
Fifth and Spring 
Business Men's Luncheon 


served daily in the Grill 
Price 75c. Service also a la carte 























LOS ANGELES’ GREAT EVENT 
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“MARCELL” 
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America’s Most Magnificent 


Italian Restaurant 


318 WEST EIGHTH ST. 


JOE MARCELL ANNECHINI 








MOTOR NOTES 


By H. M. 


HEN the state highway from Riverside to Brawley and through 

the Coachella valley has been built, the “cotton belt” as it extends 

from the Imperial valley into Cantu’s domain in Lower Califor- 
nia, will be a Mecca during the winter months, not only for the Eastern 
motor tourist but for thousands of Angelenos, as well. 

Ta‘k about the Coachella and the Imperial valleys, Mexicali and what 
may be seen in Gov. Cantu’s little empire, and you'll find that almost no end 
of Los Angeles motorists know nothing about those sections save what they 
have read or have been told. To these it is an unexplored country because 
it is off the paved highways. 

The only real comfortable way into the Imperial and Lower California 
is by way of San Diego and unless one wants to push through, the drive 
requires two days. Even though the way by Riverside and the Coachella 
valley is excruciatingly bad in many places—the stretch of eighty-seven 
miles between Mecca and Brawley in particular—the distance from Los 
Ange‘es by that route has been made recently in a trifle less than twelve 
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break springs. Chuck holes are constantly encountered, and by reason of 
this fact, if for no other, the ride is a most tiresome one at best. 

The streets of the towns of any consequence in the Imperial valley are 
paved, and the roads between them are kept in fair condition by the con- 
stant attention of the road supervisors of the respective districts. These 
highways are very wide, and provide three separate driveways. When one 
becomes badly worn and heavy with the fine dust, water is turned on a sec- 
tion of it from irrigation ditches. When the section so treated has dried, a 
road crew goes over it, after which it is in condition to withstand many days 
of hard travel. 

On account of the heat during the summer, the Imperial will only 
appeal to the tourist in the winter. The picking of the cotton is in full 
swing in November and it continues until January. 

Kstaban Cantu, governor of Lower California and said to be one of the 
most progressive officials that country has ever had, seems to realize that 
only through industry can a country become great, and in the comparatively 





Two Tons of Cotton in Baja California on One of Cantu’s Roadways 


hours. Over a paved highway it could be made in one day's comfortable 
drive and with allowance for an ample noonday rest. 

It is in those sections in the Coachella and around Indio, Arabia and 
Mecca, where wonderful advancement has been made in the way of agri- 
culture, and where the date palm after years of experimenting has been 
brought to a state that spells large returns on the money invested. With 
the extension of power lines, which make for cheap pumping power, more 
arid waste will be made fruitful. 

As the motorist passes the date plantations, he or she wonders why 
the date palms are freely decorated with flour sacks. Inquiry develops the 
information that the sacks are placed about the bunches of dates to prevent 
birds from eating them. Some of the dates are said to have a sugar content 
that runs as high as sixty-eight per cent and some of the choicest, it is re- 
ported, are marketed for one dollar the pound. 

Motorists going this way need have no fear of lack of accommodations, 
unless they are looking for all those refinements and luxuries that go with 
first class city hostelries. In spite of the long desert stretches, water may 
be secured at frequent intervals, and signs to this effect have been posted 
by the Automobile Club of Southern California and by county authorities. 

The stretch of sand from Mecca to Imperial valley points, is heart- 
breaking as it now is, and progress must be slow unless the motorist would 
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short time that he has been the head of affairs of that Mexican state, there 
has been wonderful development in agriculture and in the building of new 
roads. Many thousands of acres have been placed under ditch, and are now 
growing cotton, while many miles of roadway have been constructed. The 
longest stretch of highway will, when finished, and at an approximate cost 
of $750,000, link up Mexicali, Tacati, Tia Juana and Ensanada, the latter 
the capital of Lower California. 

When restrictions now in force prohibiting the citizens of either country 
crossing the line have been removed, Cantu’s new highway, which threads a 
country that is wonderfully scenic, will be traveled by many a motor car. 
Under Cantu’s strict rule, the policing is very thorough and law and order 
rigidly enforced. Judging by the experience of a party of tourists which 
crossed the line recently in a Stearns-Knight touring car, one is as safe 
there as in the United States. 

There is much to see that smacks of real Mexico. Games of chance and 
certain vices are practiced openly and under government concessions. In 
these instances there is no camouflaging as occurs in this and in other highly 
civilized countries. Cantu’s police are to be seen everywhere, and no matter 
what the nature of the resort, it seems to be operated quietly, and with that 
lack of roughness that so frequently characterizes places of such order 
along the border. 
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NOTES AND HALF- 
NOTES 


(Continued from page 26) 
Nv LONG ago I went to a piano 
recital—Ornstein. Last Thursday 
I attended a musical recital—Bauer. 
Incidentally, it was given at the piano. 
But the medium is less important than 
the manner. In order to show catho- 
licity, Mr. Bauer did play two of the 
later French pieces which attempt to 
portray things that can not be pictured 
by music. But the bulk of the program 
was composed of standard composi- 
tions, works of accepted masters—mu- 
sic. Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Chopin, 
Liszt,—and gladly they were welcomed 

at the hands of such a master. 


Mr. Bauer has broken away from dic- 
tates of the technical methodists and 
has acquired, kept and taught his tech- 
nic in his own fashion unhampered by 
the rules of the pedagogues. But in his 
musical conceptions and interpretations 
he uses nothing of the “originality” 
that would throw tradition to the 
winds; but is sane, logical and beauti- 
ful in all that he does. His interpre- 
tations may be taken as standard and 
set before students as examples to be 
regarded with all respect and made the 
aim of the performer. 

While there are more _ interesting 
sonatas than the Beethoven opus 81, 
and even more enjoyable whole pro- 
grams could be made than this one,— 
as he shows us in that he plays on De- 
cember 19,—that did not detract from 
the musico-intellectual 
his work. Whether it be a fugue or a 
Chopin piano lyric, Bauer gives it an 
appropriate interpretation, Ysaye, who 
heard this recital, is more solitary on 
his heights, but Bauer, while he has to 
divide the honors among several pian- 
ists, is in the same class as the Belgian 
violinist. 


CARL BRONSON 


Teacher of Voice 


Director of Music First M. E. Church, Vocal 
Study Club, Wednesday Morning, Chora 
School of Opera, 204-6 Blanchard Bldg. 
Music Study Club, Long Beach, Los Angeles, 
California. 

















Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 
Science. Studios and Halls for all purposes 
forrent. Largest Studio Building in the West 
For terms and all information apply to 
F. W. BLANCHARD, 
233 S. Broadway 28225. abnGots 
Los Angeles, Cal. 








Westlake Military School 


Boarding and Day School for Boys, now 
located at Santa Monica, Cal. An ideal 
home for boys, in the finest residence dis- 
trict of Santa Monica, adjoining Park and 
overlooking ocean. Individual instructions 
under competent teachers. Military sys- 
tem. Apply to COL. WM. STROVER, 
Superintendent ,Ocean and California Aves. 

















DOG All fashionable breeds, from 
Russian Wolfhounds to Peking- 
ese, Poms and Griffons. All sporting Ter- 
riers. Mostly all imported. : 

Boarding, Training and _ conditioning 
kennels. Largest, cleanest, best equipped 
establishment west of New York. The place 





enjoyment of 











for happy dogs. Visitors welcome any hour. 
H. M. ROBERTSON 


Colo. 6672 Lamanda Park, Cal. 








The wonderful year-round complexion 
Cream, 


Fletcher’s BLEACH PASTE 


makes and keeps the skin clear 
smooth and free from wrinkles 


Many physicians prescribe it. 
Sold by department stores, 
druggists and Jevne’s 


THE GRAPHIC 


BIRDLAND 
Pets 





Holiday 
Gifts 


CANARIES AND AVIARY BIRDS, 
Warblers, Bellnote Rollers and large Orange 
Colored Canaries of the Best strains. 


All kinds of Fancy and Aviary Birds, Orna- 
mental Land and Water Fowl. 


recs stock of Cages, Foods and Reme- 
les. 


TALKING PARROTS —AIl varieties — 
Panama, Double Yellow Heads, Redheads, 
Dwarfs. Every bird a guaranteed talker. 


All de- 


foods and 


DOGS— Dogs for every Purpose. 
sirable breeds. All acecssories, 
remedies. We buy and sell dogs. 


Illustrated Catalog FREE 


L. M. GRIDER 


1301 Central Ave. 
216 Mercantile Place Los Angeles 
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An artist’s sketch of the 
Palm Drive entrance to 
Singleton Court, one of 
the most picturesque es- 
tates in Los Angeles. 
Mr. Singleton, the for- 
mer owner, and one of 
the original owners of 
the Aster mine, pur- 
chased the property 
from General  Long- 
street of the Confed- 
erate army. 











CLEARING HOUSE 


Capital 
$1,500,000 


Merchants National Bank 


5. E. Cor. 6th and Spring $452,259.57 


J. E. FISHBURN, President 


Capital, $1,500,000.00 
Surplus and Profits 
$2,766,087.08 
Deposits, $32,582,688.79 


Furst National Bank 
5. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring 


STODDARD JESS, President 


Prarmers & Merchants Nat. Bank 
Cor. Fourth and Main 


I. W. HELLMAN, President 


Capital, $1,500,000 


Surplus and Profits, $2,139,188.05 
V. H. ROSSETTI, Cashier 
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Marshall Field, John Jacob Astor, 
Russell Sage 


and hundreds of other men of great wealth, wisely availed them- 
selves of trust company service for the handling of large por- 


tions of their estates. And their heirs are today receiving the 
benefit of their wisdom and foresight. 


When keen-minded multimillionaires select modern trust com- 
panies to carry out their instructions relative to the disposition 
and management of their estates—would it not be equally advis- 
able for you to take advantage of this reliable service? 


The old-fashioned, uncertain and often extravagant method, 
whereby an individual executor is burdened with the care of an 
estate, is being rapidly supplanted by the economical, accurate, 
dependable trust company method. 


A “living trust” will protect your estate for you during your life- 
time—and preserve it for your heirs after you pass on. 


We have a little booklet on this subject—come in and get it the 
next time you cross Fifth street at Spring. 


Paid-in Capital and Surplus, $2,500,000 


a In SURANCE 220 
RUST COMPANY 


‘TRu INSURANCE BUILDING 
FIFTH AND SPRING STSvw 


The Oldest Trust Company in the Southwest 





BANKS 


Surplus and Profits 


J. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier 


W. T. S. HAMMOND, Cashier 





SOME RECENT BOOKS 


By JO NEELY 


“Books are a guide in youth, and an entertainment for age. 
They support us under solitude, and keep us from being a burden 
to ourselves. They help us to forget the crossness of men and 
things; compose our cares and our passions, and tay our disap- 
pointments asleep. When we are weary of the living, we may re- 
pair to the dead, who have nothing of peevishness, pride or design 
in their conversation. Books well managed afford direction and 
discovery, they enlarge the prospect and give a more universal in- 
sight into things, than can be learned from unlettered observation.” 


HE festive season is again upon us, the season of joy and jollity, 
cheer and charity, gladness and giving. The season which should be 
all “nods and becks and wreathed smiles.” 

True, these do be troubulous times, and the Don Quixote visage seems 
to be creeping into our midst, but surely the Yuletide time should find us 
with peace in our hearts and a smile on our faces, in spite of, if not because 
of. So let it be Up Heart! with us 
this Christmas, and whatever the 
strong Gods do, meet them with a 
smile, and as gallantly as may be. 
“Blessed are they who are cheery, 
for they shall cheer others,” and 
could one have a more worthy mis- 
sion in life than to cheer and make 
glad his fellow men, and lighten 
the weight of his load? Wise men 
have done it in years agone, and 
men of more or less wisdom have 
been doing iit throughout the years 
since. Sometimes by deeds, some- 
times by words, oft by the making 
of music, again by the writing of 
books—and a cheery book from a 
cheerful pen is ever a “power in 
the land.” Such a book from such 
a pen is “Sube Cane” by Edward 
Bellamy Partridge, who has been 
known until rather recently as 
a successful short story writer, 
but who has into real 
fame through the great popu- 
larity of his first book. Mr. Part- 
ridge, who is one of the realist, 
most genuine men it has ever been 
my good fortune to meet, is a 
native of New York, but was vac- 
cinated with the virus which usual- 
ly produces “Californiatus,”’ and 
it certainly “took,” for after hav- 
ing spent three years on the shores 
of the Peaceful Pacific, he has 
forsworn all other geographical 
Gods, and swears allegiance to 
the “State Beautiful.” 

“No, I am not a descendant of 
Edward Bellamy,” said Mr. Part- 
ridge, upon being asked the ques- 
tion, “he didn’t look as far back 
as that, and I took up writing be- 
cause I liked it better than prac- 
ticing law, and for three years 
after I deserted the law, magazine editors did their best to get me to go 
back to it, but I refused. Then Harper’s accepted a story, and others 
quickly followed suit. Finally I decided I must write a book, and “Sube 
Cane“ insisted upon being created. I wrote about boys because I like 
them and think J know something about them, having been one myself.” 
And he must have been, forsooth, for not since the advent of Tom Sawyer 
and Huck Finn, has there been a more realistic or more lovable “imp” of 
a boy than “Sube,’” whose escapades are related with such zest, and at 
the same time such irresistible drollery, that the book is a triumph of 
humor, and a guaranteed cure for any case of blues . Indeed, wherever 
you may chance to open “Sube’s” story you will find yourself reflecting 
his cheerful words. Mr. Partridge’s home is San Diego. Like most 
earnest authors he lives simply. He tells iit thusly, “I write fore- 
noons, do my playing and planning afternoons, read evenings, and sleep 
nights. Just now I am engaged in writing the Great American Novel,” he 
said wieth his humorous smile which is almost a “Sube” grin. My. Part- 
ridge says he has passed forty milestones, but his youthful appearance and 
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EDWARD BELLAMY PARTRIDGE 
Author of “Sube Cane,” Called the “New Huck Finn” 
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boyish manner belie the statement, or possibly it is the “Sube Grin.” Sube 
Cain is published by the very worthy house of The Penn Publishing Co. 


I’ might seem somewhat difficult that there could be much of the Christ- 

mas cheer for the patients in a field hospital where only those men are 
taken whose wounds are believed to be too serious to permit travel to a base 
hospital. But even upon these poor, badly wounded men the spirit of the 
season descends and their hearts respond to that great spirit of the holiday 
season. 

Maud Mortimer recounts much of life in a field hospital in her just 
published book “A Green Tent in Flanders,” and when asked to tell some- 
thing of Christmas season there, gave the following account: 

“About the middle of December bales and boxes began to arrive and 
as they were unpacked, coloured halls, tinsel, crackers, and candles came 
tumbling out in fairy-like profusion. The incongruity of all this flimsy 
litter on a stage dim with dreams of yesterday and tomorrow might per- 
haps chill a more sympathetic in- 
terest in our festive symbols. 

“The Directress of our hospital, 
who was our Golden Godmother, 
was responsible for all these of- 
ferings. There were cigarettes and 
presents for all the orderlies and 
several presents for each of the 
wounded . Stockings of pink and 
green tarleton filled with sweets, 
oranges, nuts and crackers, sea- 
soned with the popular dwarf pac- 
kets of playing sards, dominoes, 
and tobacco. These frivolous con- 
tiners were hung on the beds on 
Christmas morning. As we fas- 
tened them upon the bed posts of 
a sleeping ward a furious cannon- 
ade went on outside like a heavy 
bass to bellowing gusts of wind. 

“At 11:30 on Christmas eve a 
midnight mass was held in an 
empty ward turned into a chape: 


for Christmas. One member of 
our staff possessing a beautiful 
voice, led the singing and the 


candle light from the improvised 
altar wavered dimly on their uni- 
and on their faces. 

“Each ward had its tree planted 
in a wooden tub. The convales- 
cents and orderlies were all keen 
on their decoration and_ rivalry 
ran high as to who might bring 
forth the best looking tree. We 
had several wounded Arabs—one 
noseless, though light-hearted as 
ever; who in his little red cap and 
red flannel dressing gown was 
happy beyond words at being al- 
lowed to help with the arrange- 
ment of the tinsel and colored 
balls, 

“The guns pounded away all of 
Christmas day, but at sundown the 
trees were lighted and made a brave showing, with their strings of col- 
ored paper lanterns festooned along the crossbeams of the shacks and with 
flags and red paper flowers made by men who, for the last ten days, 
had been busy over them, enjoying the fun like a lot of happy children. 

“The Golden Godmother went the rounds of the wards distributing 
the presents which, tied with bright ribbons, had been piled into baskets. 
Pain for minute is dazzled and slinks into the shadow. There was a real 
Christmas dinner, ending up with plum pudding and even champagne. We 
sang carols, gay argot songs of the life of Paris, and ballads of the inen‘s 
own countryside. Consciousness brims over all, pouring out to meet the 
hum of plucky voices raised in the trenches, ships, and hospitals of all 
our Christmas world.” (‘The Green Tent in Flanders.” Doubleday 
Page Co.) 


DDED news comes to us of the new venture in the publishing fields, of 
« “ Messrs. Boni and Liveright, who recently hegan to issue The Modern 
Library (a series of moderate-priced reprints of modern classics), announc- 
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ing that they will conduct a_ general 
publishing business. That this enter- 
prise will have certain unusual and in- 
teresting features is evidenced by them 
in their announcement. “Our aim is to 
publish only new books with a perma- 
nent value—books which will be as 
vital in twenty-five years as they are 
today. Our standard of accepting a 
manuscript will be based wholly on its 
enduring merit, and we will issue no 
transient or merely popular work. In 
short, we have set for ourselves a defi- 
nite literary ideal; and intend to make 
cur imprint stand for something genu- 
inely worth-while to the discriminating 
book-lover. We know we will never 
get rich—but that is not primarily our 
ambition. We believe that there is a 
sufficient number of the better-class 
readers in America who will co-oper- 
ate with us to such an extent that we 
will not altogether fail.” Messrs. Boni 
and Liveright announce for publication 
this autumn, as the first books in their 
new venture: The Standard author’s 
edition of Theodore Dreiser’s first and 
now famous novel Sister Carrie; anew 
collection of essays by G. K. Chester- 
ton, entitled Utopia of Usurers; an 
English version of Karl Kautsky’s 
great work, The Origin of Christianity; 
Saltykov’s novel, d Family of Noble- 
men, a Modern French Story—with a 
critical essay and complete biographical 
and bibliographical notes by Willard 
Huntington Wright; a collection of the 
best Indian Poems, The Path of the 
Rainbow, edited by George Crony and 
with an introduction by Mary Austin; 
The History of Tammany Hall, by 
Gustavus Myers; and a permanent 
English edition of Claude Tellier’s hu- 
morous classic, My Uncle Benjamin. 
The new titles in The Modern Library, 
to be used this autumn, include the 
work of Nietzsche, Anatole France, 
W. ID. Howels, Flaubert, Schnitzler, 
Swinburne and Dunsany. 


HE first volume of “The Cambridge 

History of American Literature” 
has just appeared. It is entitled: 
‘Colonial and Revolutionary Litera- 
ture. Early National Literature: Part 
1.” There are several reasons why the 
appearance of this much-needed book 
is an event. Among its editors are 
William Peterfield Trent and John Ers- 
kine, both eminent scholars, particular- 
ly the former, who is one of the world’s 
greatest authorities on Eighteenth cen- 
tury literature, and who was chosen by 
the editors of “The Cambridge History 
of English Literature to contribute an 
article on Defoe to that work. Dr. 
Erskine is one of Columbia’s most bril- 
liant lecturers and a poet of no mean 
ability. This history is on a larger 
scale than any previous history that 
has been written on the subject. The 
fact that the work has been written by 
a body of scholars is vastly important 
and greatly in its favor. The biblio- 
graphy is extensive and embraces prac- 
tically all of the important books that 
creat of American literature. The in- 
formation contained therein is of the 
utmost importance to the student. The 
labor entailed in the making of this 
bibliography is enormous and a vote of 
thanks is due to the editors that gath- 
ered it together, or caused it to be so 


gathered. The first volume is care- 


tae ola Pie 


fully and judiciously planned. On look- 
ing over the table of contents one is 
struck with the general scheme of the 
book. In most literary histories chro- 
nology governs the subject matter, but 
in this particular work the stages of 
development are arranged according to 
subject. Travel and exploration, the 
Puritan divines, or the beginnings of 
poetry are treated separately. There 
is not that hodge-podge of subjects 
that leave the reader in a chaotic and 
vewildered state of mind, that is usual- 
ly to be found in the average literary 
history. Authors are not jumbled to- 
gether, but stand out clean-cut in the 
memory, according to their particular 
type of writing. ‘This is a great boon 
to the student. The chapted on Jono- 
than Edwards is a masterpiece of style 
and a clear, concise, sympathetic bit of 
erudite exposition. As an essay, it is 
an addition to Belles Lettres. But then 
one naturally expects much from the 
pen of Paul Elder More. Dr. Elizabeth 
Cook has given us a valuable chapter 
on Colonial newspapers and periodicals, 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Terse Verse, by Walt Mason: The Arctic 
ptsheaged! by Dillon Wallace. A. C. McClurg 
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The Belgian Twins, by Lucy Fitch Perkins. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Recollections, Two Volumes, by John, Viscount 
Morley. The Macmillan Co. 

Private Peat, by Harold R. Peat, Bobbs 
Merrill Co. 

Wanted A Tortoise Shell, by Peter Blundell; 
Emily Does Her Best, by Mrs. Horace Tramlett: 
A Short History of England, by Gilbert K. Ches- 
terton, The Smiths in War Time, by Kreble 
Howard. The John Lane Co. 

My Home in the Field of Mercy, by Frances 
Wilson Haurd. George H. Doran Co. } 

Persian, Miniatures, by H. G. Dwight: Weights 
and Measures, by Franklin P. Adams: Green 
Trails and Upland Pastures, by Walter  Pri- 
ehard Eaton. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

The Luck of the Irish, by Harold McGrath. 
Harper Bros. 

The ‘N’ Book of Selling. Stanton & Vliet. 

The Way of the Air, by Edgar C. Middleton. 
Frederick A. Stockes Co. 

Tennyson— How,ito Know Him, by Raymond 
Macdonald Alden. Bobbs-Merrill. 

Growth In Silence—The Undertone Life, by 
Susanna Cocroft, G. P. Putnam & Sons. 

The School Nurse, by Lina Rogers Struthers. 
Putnam & Sons. 

Physical Training for Business Men, by H. 
Irving Hancock. Putnam & Sons. 

Tlow to Live at the Front, Hector MacQuarrie. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 

The Victorious Faith, 

Harper & Bros. 

How to Debate, by Edwin Dubois Shurter. 
Harper & Sons. ee 

Army and Navy Information, by Major De Witt 
Clinton Falls. KE. P. Dutton & Co. 

Auciton Bridge Crimes, by Jay A. Gove. 
Fenno & Co. 

Our Senses Series, by George Van N. Dear- 
born. Moffat, Yard & Co. 

Your Part In Poverty, by George Lansbury. 
B. W. Huebsch. 

How Are You Feeling Now. Edwin L. Sabin. 
Little, Brown & Co. 

Turn About Eleanor, by Ethel Kelly. Bobbs-— 
Merrill. 

The Big Little Person—EKastman. 
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William Dean Howellss—A Study of Achieve- 
ments of a Literary Artisl, by Alexander Hoover. 
Huebsch Co. 

In Greek Seas, by Oswald H. Hardy: Poems of 
Brian Brooke, A Candid Courtship, by Madge 
Mears: Closed Lips, by Geo. Vane: The Long 
Spoon, by Mrs. Charles Bryce. John Lane Co. 

Wages of Honor, by Katherine H. Brown: 
Green Jacket, by Jeannette Lee: Running Free, by 
Jas. B. Connolly. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. _ 

The Far Away, by Guy Nearing: American 
Indian,Corn, by Chas. J. Murphy. G. P. Put- 
man’s Sons. 

On the Top of the Continent, by Robert Sterling 
Yard: My War Diary, by Mary King Wadding- 
ton: On the Right of the British Line, by Capt. 
Gilbert Nobbs, L. R. B. has. Seribner’s Sons. 

The,Lookout Man, by B. M. Bower. Little 
Brown Co. 

Elizabeth Bess, by E. C. Scott. Macmillan Co. 

English Folk Songs, by Olive Dame Campbell 
and Cecil J. Sharp: Studies,in the Book of Daniel, 
by Robert Dick Wilson: The White Blanket, by 
Belmore Browne: At Vesper Time, by Ruth 
Baldwin Chenery: A Little Book for Christmas, 
by Cyrus Townsend Brady. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 

The Rape of Belgium, by Hugh Gibson. Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co. 

A Trip to Lotus Land, by Archie Bell: Tem- 
porary IHeroe, by Cecil Somers. John Lane Co. 

The Journal of Submarine Commander Von 
Forstner, by Mrs. Russell Codman. Houghton, 
Miffin Co. 

The Little Grandmother of the Russian , Revo- 
lution, by Alice Stone Blackwell. Little, Brown 


by Horatio Dresser. 


Harper ,& 


Ca: 

Militant America and ,Jesus,Christ, by Abra- 
ham Mitrie Rihbany. Houghton Miffiin Co. 
New Modes Described— 


WEEK IN SOCIETY 


As seems to be quite the general rule 
in these war-days, the wedding of an- 
other of Los Angeles’ most charming 
debutantes, has been precipitated by 
government orders, and Miss June 
Braun, the attractive daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. F. W. Braun of Los Angeles 
is now the bride of Lieutenant George 
Schultz. The ceremony took place in 
San Antonio, Texas, at St. Mark’s 
Church, Saturday, December 15. De- 
finite plans for the marriage had not 
been announced to the host of friends, 
although it was expected that Lieuten- 
ant Schultz would be given a furlough 
near the holiday season and that the 
ceremony would take place in Los An- 
geles at that time. As it was however, 
another example of the “plans of mice 
and men,’ Miss Braun, with her par- 
ents, made the trip southward, where 
the marriage was ceteprated with mili- 
tary appointments. Mrs. Thomas A. 
J. Dockweiler, formerly Miss Katherine 
Stearns of J.os Angeles, and herself a 
war-bride, was matron of honor, while 
Harold Law of San Francisco served 
Lieut. Schultz as best man. Among 
the guests present at the wedding’ ser- 
vice were Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Braun, 
Mrs. George Schultz, Major General and 
Mrs, Ruckman, Brigadier Generali and 
Mrs. O’Neill, Colonel Chitty Duncan 
Quackenbush, Major Vannastrand, 
Major Walsh, Major Duel, Major Scan- 
lon, Major Brant, Major Burwell, Ma- 


jor and Mrs. Heard, Major and Mrs. |S¥ 
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All booksellers. $1.00 net 
BRITTON PUBLISHING CO., New York 





Christmas Gifts 


Paintings Pottery 
Lamp Shades 
Book Ends 


Correct Picture Framing 


Kanst Art Gallery 
826 South Hill Street 
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Rossel, Captain Chambers, Lieutenant |&) 2g 
Thomas A. J. Dockweiler, Lieutenant ee ar 
Molleson, Lieutenant Smith, Lieutenant [Lo 


Bishop, Lieutenant Francis, Lieutenant 
Stratton, Lieutenant Rotan, Mr. 
Cheever Cowdin, Mr. Kenneth Moore, 
and Mr. Paul Fagan. Following the 
ceremony a reception was held for the 
bridal party and guests 

Somewhat of a surprise and of un- 
usual interest to their large circle of 
friends, comes the announcement. of the 
marriage of Miss Helen Marie Kull and 
Mr. Orra E. Monnette, which was 
quietly celebrated, Saturday noon, De- 
cember 15. The marriage service was 
read at the home of the bride’s mother, 
Mrs. Helen Margaret Kull of 1803 
Maltman avenue. Mrs. Monnette is a 
graduate of the University of Califor- 
nia and is a talented musician. She is 
an author as well and is now engaged 
in writing a book. Mr. Monnette, who 
is president of the Citizens’ Trust and 
Savings bank, is one of the most promi- 
nent club and business men in the city. 
Mr. Monnette has written a number of 
articles for publication and has several 
setections of poetry to his credit, some 
of which have been published in The 
Graphic. Mr. and Mrs. Monnette will 
make their home at Hollywood and ow- 
ing to the illness of the bridegroom’s 
father, Mr. M. J. Monnette, no wed- 
ding trip was taken. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Stringer of 
New York city are in Los Angeles for 
the winter and have leased a house at 
213 South Kingsley Drive. Mr. Stringer 
is well known as a_ novelist—The 
Prairie Wife, Silver Poppy and The 
Door of Dread being perhaps his most 
popular books. Mr. and Mrs. Stringer 
are being gladly welcomed to the Los 
Angeles social colony. 
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Golden Songs 


Golden State 


An anthology of 
poems that sing and 
celebrate the life, the 
traditions, and the 
na:ural beauty of 
Golden California. 
Should be in every 
home. 


Compiled by 
Marguerite Wilkinson 


and very  beaucifully 
decorated. Pric: 1.50. 


All Bookstores 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


Publishers CHICAGO 





APTAIN Kidd, Jr., at Morosco’s this week must have been written 
by the author as an example along that line. Oil-can, monkey- 
wrench and diagram will be furnished to solve this observation. The 

lack of plot revolves around Samuel Dickins, the village constable, amusing- 
ly played by Elmer Ballard. The rest of the splendid Morosco company is 
mummifiedly swathed in the quintessence of the commonplace. Imagine 
Bertha Mann in blue drilling overalls! It was enough to make anyone 
weep the “slow, cold tears of vain regret.” Harland Tucker and Richard 
Dix were unable to make anything of parts which were crystallized and 
classic ciphers. Andrew MacTavish, played by James Corrigan, was as 
ably presented as the piece would permit. A large audience seemed to 
like the show very much indeed, which only goes to prove that you never 


% 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS 


tions are concerned, Sophie Tucker and her five Kings of Syncopation, Jean 
Adair and Company in their one act serio-comedy, “Maggie Taylor, 
Waitress,’ and Bert Baker and Company in “Prevarication.” ‘The double 
stars visible and shining brightly were Harrah and Jacquelina, skaters par 
excellence, Nellie and Sarah Kouns, singers of rare quality and _ finish, 
Lloyd and Britt, and Cooper and Ricardo (very especially Miss Ricardo). 
Frank Westphal does a monologue stunt which has a sort of amateur- 
professional tang to it. To say that the week’s bill is a brilliant one is 
only to do it half justice. Any one of the above named attractions is easily 
worth twice the price of admission. As excellent and artistic as the bills 
are at The Orpheum, this is the one where you can enjoy yourself, and 
study astronomy besides. Stars, stars, stars. Nothing but stars. 





MARY PICKFORD 


Who appears in Frances Hodgson Burnett’s “The Little Princess” at the Kinema Theatre during Christmas week. 


can tell. When is a comedy not a comedy? When it’s written hy a 
woman? I wonder! 

“My name was Captain Kidd 

As I sailed, as I sailed, 

And my treasure-box I hid 

As I sailed, As I sailed.” 

Go and see the village constable. Like Artemus Ward's kangaroo, he 

is “a most amoosin’ critter.” And the overalls worn by Miss Mann in the 
second act. 


O out doors these so-called winter nights and look up at the skies. 
Stars! Nothing but stars. Singly, and in groups and constellations. 
Go into the Orpheum this week and look up at the stage. Same thing. 
Stars! Nothing but stars. Singly, and in groups and constellations. The 
bright particular stars in the present week’s bill, are, so far as constella- 





6¢ FJOLLYANNA” at The Mason Theatre was pure sunshine. As a 

play, the plot was slight to attenuation, the situations common- 
place, and the dramatic interest mild and unexciting, but there was some- 
thing about it all like an old-fashioned bed of petunias, holly-hocks, bache- 
lor buttons, marigolds, johnny-jump-ups and sweet elyssum in some seclud- 
ed New England garden. Something entireliy charming and wholesome, 
and literally drenched with the sunlight of Pollyanna’s lovable personality. 
From the moment she enters until the curtain falls, she is the center of 
attraction, the wheel about which the play revolves, “the observed of all 
observers.” 

To see “Pollyanna” is something like old love-letters, the scent of 
lavender from ancient keep-sakes brought from the bottom of old trunks 
stored in some forgotten attic, and with the sunshine streaming in as 
these are being looked over and loved over. Quite, quite different from any 
of the other comedies played for many a year. The motto, the proverb, the 
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lesson it teaches (without being di- 
dactic) is typified by Whitcomb Riley's 
refrain of “just be glad.” 


T HE three performances for the 
benefit of The Los Angeles Or- 
phan Society given in the Ball room of 
The Alexandria were attended by 
crowded and enthusiastic audiences, 
mainly women and children, and the 
six reel film production of “Alice in 
Wonderland” scored a huge success. 
The Committee in charge, Mrs. Ernest 
A. Bryant, Mrs. W. A. Clark, Jr., Mrs. 
Dean Mason, Mrs. M. J. Connell, Mrs. 
Richard J. Schweppe, Mrs. Granville 
MacGowan and Mrs. Ralph Williams 
are to be congratulated on the business- 
like way in which the performances 
were handled. The Officers of the So- 
ciety, Mrs. Theodore A. Eisen, Presi- 
dent, W. D. Longyear, Treasurer, Mrs. 
H. H. Kerckhoff, Financial Secretary, 
Mrs. Walter Flette, Secretary, and Mrs. 
W. J. Dawson, Corresponding Secre- 
tary, aided loyally in making the en- 
tertainments the enjoyable affairs they 
were, and the financial benefit to The 
Orphans’ Home Society was a very 
substantial sum. 


47 HAT better way of spending an 
afternoon or evening in Yule- 
tide than in visualizing the delightful 
picture of petite Mary Pickford in a 
photoplay which fairly breathes 
Christmas trees, plum pudding and 
toys. The impulse to see this delight- 
ful photoplay at the new Kinema The- 
ater this week is well nigh irresistible. 
“The Little Princess” is a _photo- 
dramatization of Frances Hodgson 
Burnett’s delicious story of “Sara 
Crewe,” the little maiden who built so 
many air castles, and finally had every 
dream come true. 

Following Mary Pickford in “The 
Little Princess,’ which will run 
throughout Christmas week, will be 
shown, commencing Sunday the 380th, 
what is conceded to be Wm. S. Hart’s 
greatest photodrama, “The Narrow 
Traik 

OMMENCING Monday, Dec. 24th, 

with matinees Christmas day, 
Wednesday and Saturday, The Mason 
management will present Klaw and Er- 
langer’s premier musical comedy con- 
stellation, “Miss Springtime.” The cast 
will include, with the choruses, 75 peo- 
ple, and also an orchestra of 16 pieces, 
and the entire production will be the 


Because of its con- 
tinuous chain of 
boiling points,Red 
Crown gives you 
more miles to the 
dollar. 


Standard Oil Company 
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same as given all last season in New 
York and Boston. A brilliant treat is 
in store for music and high-class com- 
edy lovers during this engagement. 


RILBY, the most widely read 

novel of a generation, owes its 
popularity largely to its presentation 
of the mystery of thought transference. 
The possibility of such a super-normal 
proceeding excited much discussion in 
the scientific world when the novel was 
published, and has done so ever since. 
A remarkable exhibition that may be 
compared with the case of Trilby and 
Svengali is given by Joseph Mercedes 
and Miss Nellie Stantone, who have 
been appearing at the Keith and Or- 
pheum circuits the past seven years. 
In this case there is no hypnotism, but 
the music is said to pass through the 
brain of Mercedes to that of his com- 
panion. Mercedes and Mile. Stantone’s 
entertainment requires only a piano. 
Seated blindfolded at this musical in- 
strument Mile. Stantone plays such se- 
lections as are requested by the guests, 
these requests being whispered to Mer- 
cedes, and transmitted through telep- 
athic influence alone. Guests may be 
seated in a distant room if desired. 
Musie of any and all kinds and grades 
may be asked for. Retiring from the 
stage, after having mystified and 
pleased millions of theatre patrons, 
Mercedes and Mlle. Stantone have now 
made their home in Los Angeles, and 
their entertainment is offered for pri- 
vate and club affairs. Those who have 
enjoyed their performance at The Or- 
pheum theatre in Los Angeles can fully 
appreciate the unusual opportunity pre- 
sented to the people of this city and 
vicinity. 
she Orpheum bill for the week of 

December 24th introduces Nan 
Halperin in a character song cycle, 
Frank Burt, Ed Johnson & Co., in a 
comic oddity entitled “Bluff,’ Golet, 
Harris and Morey in mirth, melody 
and music, Mr. and Mrs. Mel-Burne in 
a wide-awake episode, “On the Fourth 
Floor,” The Burt Hughes Company, 
novelty cyclists, and Emily Ann Well- 
man in “Young Mrs. Stanford,” a flash 
drama written and directed by Ed- 
ward Elsner in eleven climacteric 
scenes. The last week features retained 
are Sophie Tucker, “The Mary Gar- 
den of Ragtime” and the Bert Baker 
Company in “Prevarication.” 


M ILLER’S Junction Spring and Main at 9th. 
Shows: I1, 12:45, 2:30, 4:15, 6, 7:45, 9:15. 
ANNETTE KELLERMAN 
In the New 7-Reel Fox Spectacle 
“A DAUGHTER OF THE GODS” 








W. T. WYATT 
Manager 


ASON OPERA HOUSE 


WEEK COMMENCING MONDAY 
Gala Holiday Attraction SEAT SALE NOW 
THE GREATEST MUSICAL SHOW IN AMERICA! 
KLAW & ERLANGER’S MUSICAL COMEDY TRIUMPH 


MISS SPRINGTIME 


By Kalman, Bolton and Wodehouse. Staged by Julian Mitchell. Scened by Joseph Urban 
A YEAR IN NEW YORK—SIX MONTHS IN BOSTON! 
COMPANY OF 75 INCLUDES: 

Frank McIntyre, Harrison Brockbank, Geo. Leon Moore, Mae Hennessy, 
Alf. Fisher, Geo. Fox, Zoe Barnett, Hattie Burks, Frank Doane, 
Alice Gaillard, W. P. Dunn, Charles DeHaven. 

Legions of Pretty Singing and Dancing Girls. 


| Mats. Xmas, Wed. and Sat. N. Y. Orchestra carried by Company 








Orchestral Concerts 2 and 8 p.m. 








The Best of Vaudeville 


Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-75¢c; boxe 
$1.00. Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c; 
boxes 75c. Except Holiday Matinees. 


BEGINNING MONDAY MATINEE 


NAN HALPERIN in a Character Song Cycle. 

FRANK BURT, ED. JOHNSTON & CO,, “Bluff.” 

GOLET, HARRIS and MOREY, Mirth, Melody and Music. 
SOPHIE TUCKER and Her Five Kings of Syncopation. 
MR. and Mrs. MEL-BURNE, “On the Fourth Floor.” 
BERT BAKER & CO., “Prevarication.” 

EMILY ANN WELLMAN in “Young Mrs. Stanford.” 


Pathe Exclusive News View 





MATINEES ‘Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday 


OROSCO THEATRE 
World’s Greatest Stock Company 
First Time in the West. 
New York’s Biggest Success This Year. 


Captain Kidd, Jr. 


YOU’LL AGREE WITH THE CRITICS 

Henry C. Warnack, Times: “Captain Kidd, Jr.,” proves that the Morosco 
is undoubtedly the best stock company in the world.” 

Florence Lawrence, Examiner: “Happiest sort of comedy. 


Christmas.” 
Guy Price, Herald: “Cutest, merriest and best comedy of the season.” 


Monroe Lathrop, Express-Tribune: “A dandy story for kids of all ages.” 


Ideal for 


PRICES: Nites, 10c to 75c; Mats., 10c to 50c. 











SUPERFLOUS HAIR PERMANENTLY REMOVED, without scarring. Eye-Brows Shaped 


and all Disfiguring Growths Removed—The Rapid Multiple Needle Process 1s used, and I 
positively guarantee any hair treated by me will be permanently destroyed. 

Information gladly furnished. Mabel Brentwood Smith, with Weaver-Jackson Co. 
450 S. Braodway. Los Angeles Main 1757: 10955 

















S I NGETS-Guaranteed~ L'a kers : 


CHOICE SPECIMENS AT ALL TIMES 
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ve 


See our display of Dogs, Puppies, Cats, Kittens, Poultry, Pigeons, Pheas- 
ants, Guineas, Turkeys, Rabbits, Guinea Pigs, White Rats and Mice, 
Parrots, Canaries, Ornamental Birds. 

WE BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE everything in hair, fur and feathers. 


FANCIERS’ EXCHANGE 


640 South Main St. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
*: Puppies _______Pedigreed ———- Kt tens 
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UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION 


(Continued from page 24) 
fornia, has been engaged to conduct 
this class, which is now meeting every 
alternate Tuesday evening in the rooms 
of the Hollman Business College, on 
Spring Street, Los Angeles. 

Doctor Hunt has had wide exper- 
ience as a University Extension lec- 
turer both in Los Angeles and else- 
where. His work in California history 
—he has contributed “California the 
Golden” to the series of state histories 
—and in economics is well known. For 
several years past perhaps the largest 
single class in the University of South- 
ern California has been his class in the 
Principles of Economics, which num- 
bered up to 200 last year. 

The present course in the American 
Institute is a Graduate Course and 
therefore attended by a very select 
body of young business men,—junior 
officers and clerks in our local banks. 
One of the most interested members is 
Fred W. Healy of the Guaranty Trust 
and Savings Bank, President of the Los 
Angeles Chapter. 

The course in Economics gives a com- 
prehensive survey of the leading prin- 
ciples of economic science, with con- 


stant reference to concrete condition of | | 


present-day life. In the great world 
crisis of to-day it would be difficult to 
imagine a study of more vital interest 
or profound significance than this. A 
brief review of the evolution of indus- 
trial society is followed by a discussion 
of the principles and problems of 
Wealth Production, Distribution and 
Consumption. In every lecture some 
attempt is made to interpret leading 
questions of governmental policy in the 
light of sound principles of economic 
analysis. Thus the course not only in- 
troduces the student to an important 
body of economic principles and dis- 
cussions of wide applicability, but also 
qualifies him for more adequate under- 
standing and just appreciation of the 
unprecedented problems resulting from 
the great war as well as a more intelli- 
gent participation in the serious duties 
of American citizenship. The require- 
ment of the best regular college text- 
book in the subject, as well as frequent 
student exercises and a comprehensive 
examination, may be taken as an indi- 
cation of the thoroughness of the work 
undertaken. The class is characterized 
by genuine enthusiasm, and the auspi- 
cious beginning already made gives as- 
surance of a high degree of success in 
this fine new departure of the Los An- 
ge‘es Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking. 


In the days of Rameses, free verse 
Was considered a sort of a curse; 
And such “poets” were fed 
To the gators, they said 
Or they boiled them in oil, which was 


worse. 


A futurist painter said “Shucks, 
I will do me a picture ‘de lux’” 
So he painted a spasm 

Of some protoplasm, 


And sold it for seventeen “bucks.” 











IDA M. LEONARD 
STUDIO 


Three Courses—The Speaking Voice 
Interpretation of Literature 
Personal Culture. 

New Address; 1127-8 Story Bldg. 

610 So. Broadway Phone A-2855 





















HARVARD SCHOOL cmititary) 


The Coast School for Boys 
Eighteenth year opened Seo ahe i, LO Ld 
Summer School Held Each Year 
Accredited to West Point, eastern and west- 
ern universities. Finest equipment. Rt. Rev 
| J. H. Johnson, (Bishop Episcopal Diocese) 

President of Board. Write for catalog. 
| Western Ave. at 16th St. Home 72147 























Hotel Del Monte 


CALIFORNIA 


LARGEST RESORT PLANT 
IN THE WORLD. 20,000 
ACRE RESERVE 











Where the sportsman can have 
Golf, Polo, Tennis, Hunting, 
Fishing, Boating, Trap Shooting 
and various other recreations 


Most equable 
moderate climate 
in California 


For further information write 
CARL S. STANLEY, - Manager 
DEL MONTE, CALIFORNIA 














M Do you believe 


in Telepathy 
222 


MERCEDES 


The Psychic 8th wonder 
of the world has harnessed 
Telepathy to Music and 
the result if amaz ng and 
delightfully entertaining. 


Just the thing for 
your next house party 


Address Mercedes 
Lyceum Studio 


Citizens Nat’! Bank Bldg. 


Ee) Girsi@ ee 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





@ Never dodge be- 
hind any street car. 
Often there is an- 
other coming on 
the other track 
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Better Safe 
Than Sorry 


Los Angeles Railway 
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more Comfortable than Home 


300 Baths a 
ugh to give every cumfort an 

Ee aad small enough to insure per- 
sonal attention. 

— ient location, willing service, 
Sod eat ini! ee Plan from §&4, 

n Plan from 
a a Morgan Ross, Manager 


DECEMBER 20, 


—300 Cheerful Rooms 


re + Taylor Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


































The Way to 


California 








€ ‘To Eastern readers 
of The Graphic we 
wish to say that the 
| Service of The Salt 





| Lake Route will afford 
| them a_ luxuriously 
comfortable journey. 
*| This is the short line 
from Salt Lake City 
to Los Angeles, and 
in connection with the 
Union Pacific, Chica- 
go & Northwestern, 
and Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Rys. 
operates the Los An- 
ge‘es Limited and the 
Pacific Limited daily 
from Chicago to Los 
Angeles. 

q Both are finely 
equipped and time is 
less than three days. 
q We shall appreciate 
your patronage. 

Any Ticket Agent 
will give full particu- 
lars about the 








salt Lake Route 








Did YOU Fail 


to get your 


Liberty Bonds 
: 
| 


You can 
still get 
them from 





Hibernian 
Savings Bank 


Second Floor, Hibernian Building 


FOURTH AT SPRING 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Km ODDIE 
SCHMIDT 


At Christmas time one should 
look one’s best an order to the 
more enjoy the holiday 
festzv2tves. 


A suit or dress, tailored to a nicety, 
in the latest mode, is a recognized 
necessity by all who dress well. 


714 West 7th St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 




















ORANGE EMPIRE 


PROLLEY TRIP 


THROUGH THE KINGDOM OF THE ORANGE 
GUIDE LECTURER 


San Bernardino PARE 


$350 


PAYS ALL 
TRANSPORTATION 
EXPENSE 


Riverside 
Over Magnolia Ave 
Sherman Indian School 
Redlands 


Smiley Heights 


9:05 A.M. Daily from Main Street Station, Los Angeles 
Secure Folder 


VISIT M? LOW NOW 


AUTUMN WEATHER AND SCENERY VERY BEAUTIFUL 


Pacifie Electric Railway : 




















Hotel del Coronado 


Coronado Beach 
California 





Conducted on American Plan 


EQUIPPED WITH 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 


Whether one’s favorite amusement be Yachting, Bay and Surf 
Bathing, Deep Sea Fishing, Golf, Tennis, Motoring or 
Polo, unequalled facilities for daily indulgence 
are offered at Coronado Beach. 


The Golf enthusiast will be particularly gratified with the marked 
improvement of the Coronado Country Club Course, 
completed during the past Summer. 





The Hotel del Coronado was the first resort 
hotel on the Coast to equip and maintain 
a graded school for the children of guests. 


Coronado Beach is conveniently reached by Auto, Train or 


Steamship via San Diego. 
Write for Booklet. 


JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager 
CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
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Oldest 
ayia in 
he ricad 


Through the heart of Arizona’s 
mysterious wonderland. 


The Apache Trail 


120 miles of ever-changing pan- 
orama, by automobile — no 
more interesting or picturesque 
trip on the continent. 


EXCURSION FARES 


~ 
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WON 


UIUC 
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City Office 212 W. 7th Street, also, 
Main Lobby Pacific Electric Station, 
Main at Sixth Sts. Station, 5th 
and Central Ave. Information Bur- 
eau, Day and Night Phone Service 
—Pico 2000; Home 60641. 
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MISS MARY BULLOCK 


One of South Pasadena’s beautiful sub-debs who is both remarkably talented and quite popular in the younger soc 
the Crown City. Miss Bullock, who is descended of a fine old aristocratic Ikentucky family of which Judge and Con 
was an illustrious member and of English ancestry of long and substantial foundation, aspires to an artistic car 
and beauty have suggested dancing, in which she has the approval of her professional mother, Mrs. Georgia Bu'lock, 
well known attorney who won distinction for her connection with the establishment of the woman’s court 


ial sets of South Pasadena and 
gressman Bullock 
eer. Her grace 





